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‘“ WE MUST UNDERSTAND HOW PRECARIOUS IS ALWAYS THE SAFETY 
OF OUR MOTHERLAND. WE MUST RECOGNISE THAT THE WELL- 
BEING OF OUR MOTHERLAND IS A SUPREME LAW, AND THAT IN THE 
SITUATION CREATED FOR US BY A HARD WORLD AND A DIFFICULT 
EPOCH, EVERYTHING—YES, EVERYTHING—MUST GIVE WAY BEFORE 
THE DUTY OF SERVING HER.” 


General de Gaulle, les Invalides, November 11, 1945. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS pursues his butterfly dance over British 
trade. He is a great obstacle to the revival which is so 

important to us nationally, but he is not the 
The Programme on iy obstacle. Ministers may not be active in 
and the Men “sa : - 

the administration of their departments, but 
they are busy pulling out of the pigeon-holes of Socialist 
propaganda the various schemes which have been waiting 
for experiment;in Britain since the; days of Marx and 
Lassalle. We are to have the nationalisation of the Bank of 
England and of Cable and Wireless. Our Civil Aviation is to 
be destroyed along with our voluntary hospitals and medical 
services. We are promised Bills for nationalising the Coal 
Mines, Transport Services, Electricity and Gas, and last, but 
not least, the Government threatens to take over our basic 
industries : iron and steel. All this is to be done by men who 
have shown no drive and no administrative competence. So 
far their only success has been shown in the brave speeches 
of Mr. Bevin, who is a far better Foreign Secretary than he 
was Labour Minister. In the latter office administrative com- 
petence is required, while the Foreign Secretaryship needs 
other qualities, a clear head and courage to tell the truth ; 
these Mr. Bevin has. 

The legislative programme contemplated is a very heavy 
one, but the Socialists have skilled parliamentarians in their 
ranks. The Conservatives seem to have been surprised by 
the scale of the Government’s proposals. The latter will have 
the cards in their hands in debate, it is only when the 
measures they are producing begin to be applied that we 
shall see the gap between aim and object. For one thing, 
the workers in the country are not playing up, whether dockers 
or miners, the men who should do the work are showing that 
they are indifferent to the nostrums suggested. The miners 
raise less and less coal as the time for nationalisation draws 
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near. The announcement of the setting in force of the full 
Socialist programme seems to have taken the popular press 
by surprise, and in the House of Commons also there was 
rather an air of bewilderment when Mr. Morrison made his 
statement on November 19. But this did not last. The 
Opposition knows that its duty is to save the country from as 
much harm as possible. Recent by-elections have restored 
Mr. Brendan Bracken, Mr. Harold Macmillan and Mr. Richard 
Law to the Conservative ranks in the Commons. They will 
be needed, for the men in office have the power and the will 
to destroy much that is valuable. 


THERE is a nemesis which overtakes false policy as there is 
one for crooked, ill-laid building. Politicians, bidding for 
P office at an election, put forward their pro- 
ella grammes anc-are voted for—or their opponents 
are voted against—for various reasons, nearly 
all quite unconnected with their fitness to hold office and 
administer the affairs of a great nation. Thus last July the 
British people, tired of one set of men who were often in- 
adequate, voted into power another set of men who were 
totally unfitted for high office. These men were pledged toa 
general upset which—even if they had been men of great 
capacity—would have rendered our rapid recovery after the 
strain of war improbable. Our present Ministers, posing in 
front of their looking-glasses in the various attitudes of a 
Socialist tableau, have found themselves at sea when it came 
to the practical work of administration. Elected to office as 
they were two months after the end of the European War, 
and within sight of the end of the whole war, their main duty 
was to deal rapidly with the demobilisation of our military 
forces. This duty was all the more obvious, because it in no 
way ran counter to their own topsy-turvy dreams, but it 
demanded driving power and efficiency in Ministers. These 
two essential qualities for government being absent in the 
Ministers concerned, we have before our eyes the deplorable 
spectacle of hundreds of thousands of men and women being 
kept idle in camps, while the whole country is crying out for 
the goods they should be making, and for the services they 
should be rendering in the course of earning their own living, 
were they at work usefully instead of being paid by the 
Government to do nothing. The rapid recovery of our export 
trade is essential to our survival as a nation, and the criminal 
ineptitude of the Government, their sluggishness in move- 
ment towards demobilisation, is a proof of their total lack of 
understanding of national affairs. They appear to have the 
tragic delusion that their mere existence in office should 
content the nation, as it appears to content them. 


q 


the 
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NEWSPAPER columns are full of the bitter comments of the 
public on the pace of demobilisation ; not only Conservative 
papers, but such organs of opinion as the 
Economist and Manchester Guardian, which on 
the whole are inclined to bless the Socialist experiment. A 
letter to the last-named paper may be quoted as typical :— 


Snail’s Pace 


“* What possible sense can there be in keeping over two million 
Service men and women in this country when every day counts in 
the drive for exports, in getting roofs over our heads, in restoring 
the tattered fabric of our internal economy? What conceivable 
reason can there be for allowing a million and a half workers to 
continue the production of munitions which are probably un- 
necessary in view of the stocks accumulated since the collapse of 
the Japanese war, almost certainly obsolete unless another war is 
anticipated very shortly, and doubly wasteful in that they use raw 
materials, shipping space, and foreign exchange so sadly needed for 
other purposes ? ” 


Mr. Attlee had spoken complacently—proudly even—of 
the pace at which the switch-over to peace was being made. 
But in 1919 the pace was very different. 


“* After the war of 1914-18 we demobilised about three million 
men in six months. We plan on this occasion to release slightly 
over three million men in twelve months. We are, therefore, 
moving at about half the rate we achieved in 1918-19. From Mr. 
Attlee’s figures it appears that we shall still have at the end of this year 
over one million persons producing war materials. After the last war 
munitions production had virtually ceased within five months of the end of 
hostilities.” [Out italics.] 


But then in 1919 we had in office several men of proved 
administrative capacity. 


THERE is one occupation which has had no difficulty in 
getting itself demobilised. We may be without agricultural 
workers, miners, plumbers, steel workers, 
carders, spinners and other operatives, but the 
burglars are numerous and active all over the 
London area and far beyond, while pickpockets and station 
thieves simply swarm. Are burglars and thieves released in 
this way in order to create a circulation of the goods we are 
so short of ? Is this an attempt at camouflage, so that by 
constantly moving goods we may make a better show? 
Or is it that the Government are so inspired by the vision 
of these men who take away property from its lawful owners— 
and without any parliamentary fuss too—that they wish to 
reward them? Anyhow, the fact remains. The country 
may have to do without the goods and services most needed, 


Burglars’ 
Release 
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but the burglars, leaping ahead even of the Government 
programme, take away from Peter—and Paul too—the 
portable property which nowadays is more than ever 
valuable. 


THE municipal elections at the beginning of November 
brought Labour nearly 1,000 seats. Labour successes were 

a general throughout the 360 cities, towns and 
gee Stunheigal provincial boroughs in which voting took 
place. The swing to the Left was more marked 
in the north than in the south, and went further in the smaller 
cities and larger towns than in the largest cities, which 
Labour generally failed to win. At Birmingham, for example, 
Labour gained 37 seats, but the Conservatives retain control. 
In Lancashire Labour won Salford but not Manchester, and 
Conservatives still hold Liverpool, despite Labour gains of 
eight seats. In Leeds 20 gains gave Labour control of the 
town council for the first time for 10 years ; while throughout 
the West Riding of Yorkshire there are few boroughs that 


are not now solidly Labour. In the south a notable Labour | 


disaster occurred at Lewes, in Sussex, when Conservatives, 
contesting the municipal election officially for the first time, 
swept the boards, not one of the 14 Labour candidates being 
returned. London moved strongly to the Left, and out of 


28 metropolitan boroughs and the City of London those free | 


from a Labour majority now number only seven (Hampstead, 
St. Marylebone, Westminster, Chelsea, Kensington, Holborn 
and the City of London). Although in general the Communists 
failed despite greater efforts than before, a number of Com- 
munist gains include several in London. 

What are Conservatives to make of these highly dis- 
pleasing results ? To begin with, it is clear that they confirm 
the general swing to the Left which appeared at last summer’s 
General Election. The check on extreme movements hitherto 
provided in local elections by the fact that these were based 
on a more limited franchise has been swept away by the use 
for the first time of the parliamentary register in municipal 
elections. A more important fact is that few electors trouble 
to vote in local elections. A 40 per cent. poll is high on these 
occasions ; and in a good many cases is not more than 20 or 
30 per cent. It is Conservatives, however, who suffer most 
from this negligence of electoral duties; just as it will be 
ratepayers who must foot the bill for future extravagance in 
local government. The local elections are thus further 
evidence of the need for far greater Conservative activity 
in the constituencies, where a hard, persistent and prolonged 
effort of education will be required to wean the electorate 


from the false hopes of a Socialist paradise so irresponsibly | 
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promised to all and sundry by Left propagandists. One 
interesting point occurs to onlookers. The Government 
delayed the announcement of their nationalising plans until 
after the municipal elections. If they had thought that these 


plans would be popular, they would have announced them 
earlier. 


FRANCE held elections for a Constituent Assembly at the end 
of October. The members elected are to sit for seven months, 

during which time a new French constitution 
om is to be made. At the same time as the elec- 

tion for this assembly a plebiscite was held 
which gave the head of the Government a certain power of 
checking ministerial excesses. This plan was General de 
Gaulle’s, and his scheme received an overwhelmingly favour- 
able vote. The Assembly met. General de Gaulle was 
unanimously elected head of the Provisional Government. 
Further, the Assembly gave him the greatest honour any 
Frenchman can have; they declared that he had deserved 


_ well of his country. So far all was well. But when the actual 


appointment of ministers began, the Communist party, one 
of the three large parties—the others are the Catholics and the 
Socialists—began to take up an attitude of hostility to 
General de Gaulle, and M. Maurice Thorez, the Communist 
leader, divulged to the press a private conversation he had 
had with the General. It was a try-out of the Communists’ 
own strength. The two protagonists, General de Gaulle and 
M. Maurice Thorez, are very representative of the two Frances. 
The General has been the leader of resisting France ever 
since June, 1940. M. Thorez deserted from the French army 
at that time and went to Russia. His resistance began after 
the Russians were attacked, when he became ardently anti- 
German. Now the Communists resisted magnificently during 
the occupation and they were killed in thousands, but many 
of them only fought after Russia was attacked. We had 
people like that in England too. When, therefore, the Com- 
munist party announced that it would not serve France unless 
certain offices in the Government were conceded, they found 
themselves confronted by many who had voted for them in 
memory of their gallantry in the last three years of the war, 
but who had not forgotten their 1939-41 attitude. They 
therefore found themselves without the popular support 
they had counted on. After three days’ crisis they gave way 
and agreed to join and support the de Gaulle Government, 
and the Ministry was able to be formed. 


THE importance of this settlement cannot be exaggerated. 


It shows that France is a country where public opinion 
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operates swiftly. The crisis had occurred on 
De Gaulle Thursday, November 15. All the three big 


asentiataatiaaats parties—they are evenly matched—had taken 
up irreconcilable attitudes. The Communists had said they 
would not serve under General de Gaulle, the Catholics that 
they would not serve under anyone else, and the Socialists that 
they would only serve in a Government in which the Com- 
munists and Catholics also served. The week-end and Monday 
were spent in negotiations, and on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 20, it was announced that General de Gaulle had succeeded 
in forming his Government with the support of all three 
principal parties. It is a triumph for him. The Communists 
had picked a quarrel with him and counted on national 
support, or at any rate on making his position difficult. 
They failed. General de Gaulle, warmly supported by the 
Catholics, also succeeded in rallying the Socialists, while the 
Communists obviously had great difficulties with their own 
voters. They are now being generously treated and five of 
them will be ministers. The Catholics are to be congratulated 
on their staunchness. They may be said to have rallied the 
Socialists by their refusal to consider any Premier but the 
General. Commenting on the crisis, the distinguished Paris 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian said :— 


** Old-fashioned French Republicans often talk as if free institu- 
tions could be safeguarded in France by the rigorous exclusion of 
men of the first ‘rank from public life. In fact there are to-day so 
few political figures with any prestige on the stage in France that 
to attempt to exclude General de Gaulle makes the Republic appear 
bankrupt of personality at once. The fear that France is faced with 
the alternative of a Right or Left dictatorship can for the time being 
only be kept at bay by keeping General de Gaulle in the centre of 
Republican and constitutional life of the country. 


That is a wise saying. 


Mr. BEvIN, with considerable courage, has announced a 
Palestine policy of further examination of policy. This time 
he has persuaded the American Government to 
participate in an enquiry which cannot take 
less than a year and may take much longer. The fact that the 


Palestine 


United States have undertaken to send representatives to the. 

new commission of enquiry has enraptured the British Press, | 
which, apparently unaware that the Arabs dislike and dread this | 
American interference in their affairs, see in the new develop- | 


ment an opportunity for us to evade our responsibilities. In 
the meantime the Jewish Zionist agitation continues with 
violence and is responded to by Arab violence and disorder, 
which it falls to our soldiers to control. In a speech in the 
House of Commons on November 13 Mr. Bevin said that he 
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will not yield to violence, and we hope that neither will he 
yield to the strong Jewish and pro-Jewish element in his own 
party. His policy is not at all to their liking, and Socialist 
members were markedly silent while Conservative members, 
who knew something about Palestine and its problems, 
cheered a statement holding out some hopes of future settle- 
ment. Mr. Bevin’s plan—and it is evident from his speech 
that he has read up the Palestine story—is very simply to 
have an inquiry which will demonstrate to the world not only 
the Palestine question but the International Jewish problem 
in all its varied aspects. He not only wishes to know how 
many Jews want to go to Palestine—and can live there when 
they get there—but also how many can go back to their 
homes in the European countries from which they have been 
driven. They are wanted in Germany, Russia and Poland, 
and there is room in all these countries for their talents. 


THE Zionists made a great outcry on hearing of Mr. Bevin’s 
plan. They have conveniently lost sight of the fact that the 
- British Government did not promise to create 
a ‘‘ Jewish State ” in Palestine, but a “‘ national 

home for the Jews.”’ Their sense of frustration 
by Mr. Bevin is all the more marked because they had recently 
had a great success with President Truman and also because they 
were sure of the active support of nearly half the Socialists in 
the House of Commons. Besides this they knew that at least 
one very prominent Cabinet Minister was eager and ready to 
lead dissentients against Mr. Bevin and Mr. Attlee. Mr. 
Bevin’s plan therefore fell upon them as a blow and a blow to 
their hopes from a quarter from which they had expected 
help. They pointed out that the new scheme must take a 
long time to unfold, that Reports on Palestine have already 
been made by the Shaw, the Hope Simpson, the Royal and 
the Woodhead Commissions. They are nervous that the 
inquiries to be made in Europe may divulge the lack of 
popularity of the Zionist plans among Jews. They do not 
want the Jews to settle down in Europe. What would become 
of Zionism and the lever on the British Empire they have 
hoped for, if the German, Austrian, Polish and Dutch Jews 
quietly went home? During the years before the Hitler 
persecutions what was most noticeable about the movement 
to Palestine was that no Jew who could make good in Europe 
or America would go there. 


Zionist 
Disappointment 


THE Governments of England, Canada and the U.S.A. have 
received endless advice as to what they should do with their 
new power. The three fashionable nostrums 


Atomic Advice |. _., (1) that the secret should be made public 
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and generally shared, (2) that it should be entrusted to the 
new League of Nations, and (3) that it should be kept pending 
discussion. Numbers one and two are virtually the same thing, 
for if a secret is shared by 11 nations, it will not take long 
before it is the property of the remaining 30 or so other 
countries. In the meantime the scientists have told us rather 
variously that (1) there is no chance of keeping secret a 
scientific discovery of this nature, (2) that many countries 
already know all about it, and (3) rather surprisingly, that 
once the atom-bomb is known to exist, there is no secret at 
all to discover. For their candour they have been rebuked 
both by Mr. Bevin and Mr. Churchill. Our age leans towards 
secrecy and scientists must conform to the fashion. None of 
this backchat is very helpful, nor are the bewildering and 
contradictory statements as to the future industrial use of 
atomic power. We should do well not to believe everything 
we hear about this. In the meantime the Americans, having 
spent {500,000,000 on making the atomic bomb, cannot at all 
see why they should be expected to hand their power on to 
other people. We may count on it that they will not do so. 


THE statement on the future use of atomic energy issued in 
Washington on November 15 at the conclusion of the Attlee- 

. Truman-Mackenzie King talks is heavy with 
dina grave implications. It says, in effect, that the 
use of atomic energy in war cannot be pre- 
vented by any known means ; refuses to disclose to Russia or 
other interested countries the manufacturing “ know how” 
shared between the United States, Britain and Canada; and 
refers the matter for further study to a commission which will 
be formed and is to work within the framework of the United 
Nations Organisation. The language of the Attlee-Truman 
Mackenzie King statement makes all this clear between the 
lines, if not always in the actual text. The statement reaffirms 
that recent scientific discoveries have made available 


“means of destruction hitherto unknown, against which there can 
be no adequate military defence, and in the employment of which 
no single nation can in fact have a monopoly.” 


The statement asserts categorically that 


“no system of safeguards that can be devised will of itself provide 
an effective guarantee against’ production of atomic weapons by a 
nation bent on aggression.” 


The statement warns against the development of 


** other weapons or new methods of warfare which may constitute 
as great a threat to civilisation as the military use of atomic energy.” 


| 


Th 
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The statement says bluntly and without qualification that 


“the only complete protection for the civilised world from the 
destructive use of scientific knowledge lies in the prevention of 


99 


Wart. 


Against this background, while expressing willingness “as a 
first contribution ”’ to exchange “‘ for peaceful ends with any 
nation which will fully reciprocate’? both fundamental 
scientific information on atomic energy and also scientists 
themselves, the statement explicitly denies that any con- 
structive solution of the atomic bomb problem would be 
made by disclosing specialised information regarding the 
practical application of atomic energy 


** before it is possible to devise effective, reciprocal and enforceable 
safeguards acceptable to all nations.” 


The statement then proposes that 


‘at the earliest practicable date a Commission should be set up 
under the United Nations Organisation to prepare recommendations 
for submission to the Organisation.” 


All this means that we must face the future knowing 
that we live in a world of States which show no signs of 
having surrendered policies that lead to war; that atomic 
bombs and other weapons perhaps as terrible will be used in 
any future major war; that Britain with its great urban 
concentrations is the most exposed of all the Powers; and 
that we shall live in a fools’ paradise unless we bend our 
thoughts and energies, our hearts and wills to the task of 
preparing ourselves for defence and survival. For it is 
certain that in any future war time will mot work for us, and 
that as a people we shall die if we are not ready to fight and 
live. 


WHEN President Wilson produced his 14 points M. Cle- 
menceau commented on them to his friends, ‘‘ Dieu a fait dix 
commandements,” he said, ‘le President 
Wilson en a trouve 14.’’ What he would have 
said of President Truman’s effort we may 
guess, for the latest American decalogue + 2 is conceived 
in a spirit and given forth in a language which French people 
find almost unbearable. In it are nakedly exhibited the 
gravest faults of the Anglo-Saxon moral attitude. Rhodes 
called this ‘‘ unctuous rectitude,’’ Rudyard Kipling called it 
“snobbery of the soul.” It is a deadly fault, and President 
Truman exhibits it with all the pride of an uncritical man who 
is unaware of his foreign audience. He is the mentor speaking 
from within a fortress of self-satisfaction to others less for- 


An American 
Decalogue 
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tunate than himself. True, he admits that there were once 
Ten Commandments, which are not yet enforced ; this does 
not discourage him, for America means to try to “ bring 
the Golden Rule into the international affairs of the world.” 
The French have a phrase which describes Mr. Truman. 
Of a man who plunges into an affair without understanding or 
knowledge of it they say ‘‘ al ne se doute de rien,”’ and that is 
the impression left upon European minds by this latest 
American exhibition. In its very ignorance and simplicity 
it is almost disarming. The United States have the atomic 
bomb, and they probably have a big reserve of this weapon. 
They do not propose to pool either the bomb or the knowledge 
of how to make it. President Truman regards the atomic 
bomb as ‘a sacred trust.” In his view the Americans are 
so pure, so wise, that it is right that they should hold this 
secret. The Presidential speech was received with polite 
gloom by America’s Allies. They should remember that it 
was not designed to please them. American statesmen are 
indifferent to the effect their utterances have abroad. ‘‘ What’s 
abroad to me ?”’ a well-known Senator said. The President 
was only thinking of the impression he was making in the 
States. The Americans are very simple and rather childlike 
when they are not doing business; when they are, they are 
neither. They like to be told again and again that they are 
good, much better than other people; kind, much kinder 
than anyone else; and that the American eagle is not a 
rapacious bird of prey, but a dweller in the Empyrean. 
President Truman holds this view, and his speech will have 
delighted millions of his fellow-countrymen, which is what he 
wanted to do. 


THERE was a revolt on November 16 in the Persian province 
of Azerbaijan. According to official Persian reports armed 
' insurgents captured the important railway 
=a East = town of Mianeh in a fight during which seven 
Persian officials were killed. The insurgents 

then marched south-eastwards down the Tabriz-Teheran 
railway towards Teheran. All telegraph and_ telephone 
communications were cut between Tabriz, the second city of 
Persia, and Teheran. Three Persian garrisons in Azerbaijan 
province each 1,000 strong were at one stage completely 
isolated. In Tabriz meetings were held and speeches made 
against the Persian Government; while south-west of 
Tabriz, in Maragheh, a key road centre near Lake Urmiah, 
rifles and machine-guns were distributed from Russian 
lorries by members of what is described as the ‘‘ Democrat ” 
Party (presumably the Soviet-inspired and controlled Tudeh, 
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or Mass, Party is meant). On November 19 despatches from 
Tehran reported that two battalions of Persian troops had 
been sent to northern Persia, and after a special meeting of 
the Majlis. Before the troops left, the Russian military 
attaché and the general commanding the Soviet forces in 
Persia were informed. These events follow the formation, 
announced by the Russians in September, of what is described 
as an “‘ Azerbaijan ’’ Party, which seeks ‘‘ autonomy within 
Persia’; and a statement on November 8 by Dr. Etebar, 
a deputy in the Majlis, that more Soviet divisions have 
arrived in (Persian) Azerbaijan. 

Azerbaijan is the richest province of Persia and strate- 
gically one of the most important. In Russian hands it 
would cut off Turkey completely from Persia, place Soviet 
troops on the north-east frontier of Iraq, only a hundred 
miles by air from the great oilfields at Mosul and Kirkuk, 
and give the Russians a position from which they could easily 
threaten the oilfields in South Persia. All these matters are 
of major strategic importance. If carried further, this would 
represent another attempt to get across the throat of the 
British Empire—the key Middle Eastern area as important 
as the Mediterranean where recent Soviet ambitions have been 
censured sharply by Mr. Bevin. Mr. Eden and Mr. Bevin 
alike condemn Russian action. Where they are both wrong 
is in thinking that the abandonment of our spheres of interest 
in Persia and elsewhere will make for peace. Persia is a weak 
country. She can only stand up to Russia if she is supported 
by a strong power. Left to herself she will be absorbed by 
the strongest predatory power of the day. 


GRAVE developments are occurring in Northern China, 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. In Shantung Province 
Chaos in China Communist forces have torn up a large section 

of the railway outside the port of Tsingtao in 
an effort to halt the advance of the Chungking troops landed 
there under American protection in October and early 
November. Farther west, Tsinan, the capital of Shantung, 
was reported in mid-November to be surrounded by Com- 
munists and almost isolated. In Hopeh Province, Chungking 
troops also landed by the Americans have closed up to the 
Great Wall and have been engaged in heavy fighting in the 
area of Shanhaikwan, the key pass north-east of Peking 
where the mountains of Jehol come down to the sea. There 
has also been hard fighting in the Shantung-Hopeh border 
area, where the Chinese armies who refuse to recognise 
Chiang-Kai-Shek’s government have wiped out a substantial 
force armed with modern weapons. In Manchuria, which 
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Chiang-Kai-Shek planned to occupy by air, sending troops in 
modern transport planes turned over to him by the Americans, 
Communist forces were reported in mid-November to be 
closing in on the airfield at Changchun, the capital. Elsewhere 
the Communists were swarming into Manchuria by land from 
the Yenan-controlled provinces of North China, and also by 
sea in a fleet of some 500 junks which were ferrying troops 
across from strongholds in Shantung. Dissentient forces are 
understood to hold strong positions along the Great Wall 
in the general Hopeh-Jehol area, and have been allowed by 
the Russians to occupy the seaports of Manchuria. The 
position in Port Arthur is obscure ; but there is no evidence 
suggesting that the Russians have allowed Chiang-Kai- 
Shek to use it. The Communists now claim to have 
‘liberated’ practically the whole of Chahar and Jehol 
provinces ; which means, if true, that virtually all Inner 
Mongolia is in their hands. This situation gives them the 
frontier they have long aimed at with Russian-dominated 
Outer Mongolia, where a plebiscite held in October produced 
the expected overwhelming vote for “ independence ”’ from 
China. Nor are these the only areas of Communist activity in 
China. Kiangsu, Hupeh and Honan are among the provinces 
where strong Communist forces are at work. Chungking 
despatches are stating, for example, that Communist troops 
have penetrated into every part of the province and have 
done more damage to communications in a couple of months 
than the Japanese did in eight years. So serious has the 
situation become that on November 14 the independent 
Chungking newspaper Shih Chia Jih Pao wrote :— 


“‘ The situation is far more sinister than one might care to believe. 
International friction between Russia and the Anglo-U.S. nations 
has been intensified. In north-east China, despite the Chinese- 
Soviet treaty, the Communists are rapidly consolidating their posi- 
tion. Under such circumstances there is every danger of China’s 
becoming another Spain.” 


Civil war has often been waged in China. This one is directly 
due to the loss of the central authority caused by the abolition 
of the Chinese Empire and China’s “conversion” to 
republicanism. 


THE present Chinese situation is both tragic and dangerous. 
It is one we have to try and understand. Britain and the 

: United States are very responsible for Chinese 
Danger ! chaos. For years past our policy makers at 
Chatham House and in the Press have lived in a dream world 
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filled with the creatures and fantasies of Kuomintang propa- 
ganda. The Foreign Office has been an especial sinner in this 
respect, the less excusable since it had always available first- 
rate news from its agents. The National Review relied upon 
the counsel of Sir Reginald Johnston and of J. O. P. Bland. 
Both these men knew China from long and deep first-hand 
experience. Both had penetrating judgment, and to them 
we owe the fact that our readers have not been taken by 
surprise by events in China. Mr. Bland always insisted that 
the Kuomintang Government was neither democratic nor 
national and events have proved him only too bitterly right. 
China is divided into two major parts; and there are as yet 
no signs that they will be reconciled, or that other cleavages 
within the country will not appear. The Americans have 
backed Chungking with powerful support and quantities of 
arms ; the Russians, who undertook last summer to recognise 
Chungking as the sole government of China, are in fact giving 
the Communists substantial support and have turned over to 
them arms taken from the Japanese. What is certain is that 
Russo-American rivalry is most dangerous both to China 
and to the rest of the world. Nor are China’s problems 
simplified or the general tension eased by the fact that the 
Russians are also vigorously extending their influence in 
Korea and elsewhere in East Asia. In all this we have never 
been told what has become of the Emperor of Manchuria. 
Heir to the throne of the Chinese Empire, he was helped by the 
Japanese to recover one province of that Empire. 


AVAILABLE reports suggest that the Yugoslav elections were 
fairly carried out, and the results testify to the support 
which Marshal Tito and the parties of the 
National Front command and have received 
from the peoples of Yugoslavia. A record 
proportion of voters—88 per cent. over the country as a 
whole—went to the polling booths. The poll resulted in some 
6,500,000 votes for the National Front, against about 700,000 
votes for the opposition—round figures subject to minor 
amendment when the definitive results come in. Witnesses 
from abroad include a special correspondent of The Times, 
who had passes entitling him to travel anywhere and whose 
itinerary just before the elections was known to no one but 
himself, a number of M.P.s from Britain and journalists and 
others from other countries. All those whose reports have so 
far appeared agree that the elections were impartially con- 
ducted, that there was no evidence of improper pressure, 
and that in general they provided the occasion for a remarkable 
demonstration in favour of the régime, with all the circum- 
stances of spontaneous and popular rejoicing. That the results 
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would in any case express confidence in Marshal Tito’s régime 
was obvious. What is interesting and important is that the 
opposition should in fact have received so little support— 
in all, rather less than Io per cent. of the votes cast. The 
opposition was largest—and received the largest proportion 
of votes—in those areas where the National Front has been 
least successful in winning adherents—in the Voivodina, in 
Serbia, in Croatia, and in Slovenia. Such detailed returns as 
are available confirm the view that the poll was fairly taken, 
the figures varying from locality to locality in a way strikingly 
different from the “ cooked ’’ election results of totalitarian 
régimes. The heroic resistance of Yugoslavia to her invaders 
won her peoples countless friends in Britain, many of whom 
had been alienated by the threatening tendencies in her post- 
war development. The manner of the elections will now give 
these friends fresh assurance. 


THERE is a school of economists in this country which advo- 
cates the restoration of Germany’s industrial power in order 
An Old E that she may once more become a purchaser 

- rYor of British goods. After the last war the policy 
of ‘‘ putting Germany on her feet again’ was pursued with 
energy. It succeeded. The result was the war which has just 
ended, but the lesson has not been enough for some people. 
Under rather a different label, the desire for the restoraton 
of Germany to her former industrial strength is often exhibited. 
In The Times of October 25 there was an article on this 
theme. It was valuable because it drew a letter from Mr. 
Lincoln Evans, the Assistant General Secretary of the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation, who knows the whole ques- 
tion of the world industry of this great group of trades. He 
wrote to remonstrate with The Times’ attitude and the per- 
sistent effort made by that paper to encourage the restoration 
of German industrial power, with all that that means to 
Europe. In his letter to The Times Mr. Evans said that while 
we want coal from the Ruhr we donot want its reindustrialisa- 
tion ; this has proved too costly : 


*“ We should not forget that German industry was the basis 
upon which her aggressive policy was founded, and it was largely 
created to execute this policy. German industry initiated the first 
world war, and prepared and paid for the second. All reports, 
British and American, prove that in spite of all the destruction that 
has taken place by air bombing, German industry has not 
suffered anything like what was at first thought, and its period of 
recovery has been given by some experts in terms of months, not 
years. Germany has, we are told, six to eight months’ stocks of 
raw materials, and three times more machinery than she had in 
1929, which was the boom year of the inter-war years.” 
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General Eisenhower had made a statement of what had been 
done to curb Germany’s recovery, but this is directly con- 
tradicted by the American reports by Mr. Crowley and Mr. 
Wendell Berge, as well as by information in British hands. 
Mr. Lincoln Evans asked that more attention should be given 
to the necessity for reconstructing ‘‘ the Dutch, Belgian, 
Polish, Norwegian and French industries, and less to German 
industry.” 


The Times, on the day that it printed Mr. Lincoln Evans’ 
letter—November 5—returned to the charge in a leading 

article with the specious title ‘‘ Harnessing 
—* German Industry.” In it the writer rebuked 

the nervousness which fears a third German 
world aggression. Our contemporary had exactly the same 
attitude during 1919-39. The Times then did not believe in 
German aggression. In IgIQ, as now, it believed in restoring 
Germany. Those who know Europe and Germany best be- 
lieve that such a restoration would again produce war. Mr. 
Evans returned to the charge on November g in a second 
admirable letter in which he expressed the views and feelings 
of all those who view the new appeasement policy with alarm:— 


** As a leader of the iron and steel workers I approach the ques- 
tion of the rehabilitation of the German industry not from the view 
of disabling a potential competitor, but from the angle of European 
security. All the arguments put forward in your criticism are only 
valid if we are to value a hypothetical prosperity of Europe above the 
need for her security. Is it really in the long run detrimental to 
European well-being to consider before deciding to-day ‘on a 
large productive industry’ for Germany, the purpose for which it 
may be used later? . . . “‘ It is not so much her exports as her pro- 
duction that needs to be limited and controlled. We now know 
that the products of German industry from 1934 onwards were 
not used to benefit Europe, but were husbanded to destroy it. 
In 1929 Germany’s export and import trade amounted to 
26,000,000,000 gold marks, but in 1936 it had dropped to 
9,000,000,000. 

** Take the case of iron and steel, about which I know something. 
In 1929 her total imports and exports out of an annual production 
of 16,000,000 tons was 602,000 tons. But in 1937, after she had 
acquired the steel output of the Saar, her imports and exports were 
only 228,000 tons out of a total output of nearly 20,000,000 tons. 
At that time she was busy making her guns, and not producing 
lawn-mowers and perambulators for a dependent Europe... . 
“No one disputes the necessity for a large industrial capacity to 
serve European needs, but—and here surely is the crux of the matter 
—why must most of it be concentrated in Germany ? Let it be built 
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in Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Luxembourg, or 
even in France. Let this industrial war potential be put under the 
control of the peoples to whom war has not the same fatal attraction 
as it has to the Germans.” 


One matter Mr. Evans did not refer to. It is, however, of 
supreme importance. The Russians want us to remove the 
whole of the huge Herman Goering works, which is in our 
zone, to England, thus giving us really valuable reparations. 
This move would restart our heavy industry off in the best 
possible way. It would give us employment at once. Our 
Ministers, and the pundits who advise them, hesitate to make 
this decision because of the clatter made by our economists 
and pro-Germans, and this great opportunity may very likely 
be lost. 


Our pro-Germans are certainly true die-hards. All through 
the war they held on to their admiration for the fatherland ; 

always minimising German war-crimes and 
a never failing to point out German virtues. 

Now they are in full-throated cry on the 
question of feeding the German children. Indifferent to the 
sufferings of French, Belgian, Dutch and Russian children 
when Germany was living on the fatness of Europe, they are 
moved by the hardships of German families now that these 
have devoured the fatness and are on short commons. How 
short we do not know because the evidence is conflicting—in 
fact contradictory. That German refugees from Russia 
and Polish expulsions are having a bad time no one can 
doubt, but the pro-Germans overstate their case greatly, 
and the Press do not help matters by their headlines, which are 
often contradictory. We had the same “Germany starving” 
stunt put up in 1919. It was not true then. It is not true 
now. Men coming backwards and forwards from that 
country—and there are many such—do not corroborate 
the sensation-mongers. ‘‘ People in Germany,” said one of 
them to the writer, ‘‘ do not look so well fed as people at the 
Ritz, but they look much better fed than people at Ealing.” 
An effort is being made to induce our Government to allow 
German children to come here, a group, which includes the 
Bishop of Chichester, actually proposing that our rations 
should be cut, while yet others propose voluntary cuts in 
individual rations. “I would gladly take a German child 
on my present rations,’ writes one enthusiast to the Man- 
chester Guardian. But even if no extra ration card was given 
for the German incomer there are still the services which 
each new member of a community absorbs, the place in the 
school, the meals there, the clothes, the room in the bus or 
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train, the house-room so much needed for English people. 
Our pro-Germans do not think of trifles like this, but if the 
Government weakened they would certainly still further 
reduce our already low standard of living. Already the 
doctors are getting anxious and anyone who tries living in a 
town with no parcels from the country knows that the present 
ration is not enough to keep people in good health. 


Ir is not easy for the newspaper-reading public to understand 
what is going on in the Central European countries near 

Germany. As for the non-reading public, 
- Central they look at the headlines and must be even 
urope : 

more confused, for Monday sometimes con- 
tradicts Sunday in block letters an inch high, as happened 
recently about a movement of Germans from the Russian 
zone. Alone among London papers The Times on November 5 
ignored the story of a mass deportation and had therefore no 
retraction to make. The others had to put the blame on 
someone else (a newspaper is never wrong), and selected a 
Russian broadcaster as the villain of the piece. Apart from 
such an error as this there are daily contradictions. German 
refugees from the Russian zone are described as “ starving 
and in rags”’ or as wearing “ fur-lined coats and bringing 
grand pianos with them.” Are both these stories true, or is 
it that correspondents look through the big or little end of 
their spyglass according to whether their sympathies are 
with the Germans or with the Slavs? All that those who are 
trying to understand what is occurring in Central Europe 
can do is to read and sift the evidence as the newspapers 
print it, allowing something for bias here and there, and dis- 
counting propaganda, of which there is still all too much. 
It has changed in its direction. It is seldom pro-Russian 
nowadays, although it is never anti-Russian, but it is increas- 
ingly anti-Czech and anti-Pole. It is against these two 
countries that German propaganda seems to be concentrating, 
and there is a spate of stories denouncing the nationals of 
both. It is difficult to know the truth about Poland, as the 
Russian iron curtain is between them and the world, but we 
have some news of Czechoslovakia and we can follow events 
in that country. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has done her best to give us a true 
and unbiassed picture of Czechoslovakia is Miss Sheila Grant 
a Duff, whose four articles in the Manchester 

Guardian at the end of October were both 
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careful and fair. She first described political conditions in 
that country. There is a Coalition Government with Presi- 
dent Benes, whose personal position is very strong, at its 
head. There are four parties, instead of the eight or nine 
which existed before the war; the main political division 
between the parties is on the question of whether Czecho- 
slovakia should return to the forms of western democracy 
or whether she should move towards the Marxism practised 
in Russia. The Communists who desire this do not, however, 
claim “‘ anything like a 50 per cent. following in the country. 
The usual estimates . . . are between 20 per cent. and 35 
per cent.” It is generally agreed, says Miss Grant Duff, that 
the strength of the Communist party is declining. 


** People in all parts of the country are beginning to wake up to 
the fact that the Red Army does not represent quite the Utopia of 
their dreams, nor is it really interested in raising to power on its 
bayonets the Czechoslovak Communist party. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has shown no tendency or desire to use its troops in any such 
way, nor even to intervene itself on a higher plane.” 


Free elections will be held next year and, until then, power 
rests in the hands of the Central Government and the local 
national committees which, during the occupation, were 
often resistance committees led by Communists. But, with 
the passing of the occupation, the strength of the Communists 
began to diminish. 


WuaT interests people in England as much as anything in 
Central Europe is the position and condition of the Sudeten 

Germans. It was agreed by the Allied Powers 
a German that the Czechs, once they had recovered 

ority : : 

power in their own country, should move 
these people and put them over the border, their adherence 
to German Nationalism having shown them to be dangerous 
citizens to the Czech community. There are some three 
millions of them and'the plans for their ejectment were drawn 
up by the Czechs long before the end of the war. The problem, 
which formerly presented no great difficulties, in view of the 
heavy German military losses, became a very difficult one 
when, owing to their expulsion from Poland, some six millions 
of Eastern European Germans were suddenly added to the 
3,000,000 Southern Germans from Czechoslovakia which 
Germany was expected to absorb. 


“The Poles, realising that they had immensely complicated 
their own situation by this policy, immediately tried to get their 
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own Germans thrown out first, so that the Czechs and not they 
should be left holding the baby. Then came the Potsdam decision, 
which the Poles ignored, with the result that to-day hundreds of 
thousands of frantic Czechs and millions more desperate Germans 
have only one question on their lips: When will Germans get 
away from here ? ” 


At present, says Miss Grant Duff, writing at the end of October, 
some two hundred people are crossing the frontier north of 
Reichenberg. She saw and spoke with them. “ None of 
these people had any difficulty in getting permission to leave.” 
In the meantime they are encouraged to want to leave by 
being put on the rations they themselves gave the Jews 
during the war. ‘“ Their property is confiscated and their 
labour is little more than slave labour.’”’ But they are far 
better treated than were the Jews. “‘ The Czechs are not 
Nazis. I have traced not one case of organised beating; I 
have heard of no acts . . . of deliberate cruelty or brutality.”’ 
That is what we should expect of a civilised people like the 
Czechs. All they ask is that their country should re-become a 
democracy. As long as the Sudeten Germans are there this, 
they believe, is impossible. 


WE in this country have no idea at all of the constriction felt 
during an enemy occupation. It is like a living death and a 
nation which has endured this trial suffers 
from atrophy for a long time after it is over. 
Living in fear is only half living, and it both 
corrupts and destroys. When liberation came to Czecho- 
slovakia the people of that country had learned to dread the 
future, to dread everything. The press had forgotten how to 
use freedom. It is only now that a spirit of independence 
begins to show and that argument and divergence appear in 
the press. ‘“‘ For the most part the only writers who dare to 
criticise are those who have either come from abroad or from 
the concentration camps,’ and those who have lived in exile 
are called reactionary by the others. As in France, there is a 
considerable difference in outlook between those who lived 
under the Germans and those who were able to leave the 
country. Besides these internal troubles Czechoslovakia’s 
relations with her neighbours are not good, witness those with 
Poland and Hungary. Both these countries claim Czech 
territory and frontier incidents are not uncommon. And the 
country is being dismantled of all German machinery, the 
Allied decision being that all such German-owned material 
is available for reparations. The Russians have carried out 
this policy with great thoroughness. On top of this shift of 
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wealth and material come the decrees partly nationalising 
Czechoslovak industry. These decrees were dictated as much 
by nationalistic feeling as by a desire for political change. 
German masters had dominated Czech industry for six years. 
These huge combines, it was felt, must be taken over and run 
by Czechs. 


** Nationalisation under the present decree does not strike at the 
managerial class as such, and in most cases the present managers 
and technical staff will be kept on and the factories will continue 
to be run on much the same lines as hitherto. In many industries 
small factories in private hands will compete with the big nation- 
alised firms and the form of nationalisation itself will be nearer to 
that of a public utility than to anything likely to satisfy doctrinaire 
Socialism.” 


Miss Sheila Grant Duff’s interesting articles would bear 
re-printing. They have in them a mine of information and 
in our extracts we have only had space for a very little of 
what she has to say. 


AmoncG the changes which are occurring in Germany is one 
which was formerly in Hitler’s programme. This is the break- 
. up of the huge Prussian estates. These are 
omer - in future to be limited to 250 acres in the case 
of landowners who can prove an anti-Nazi 

record. Otherwise the holdings are to be reduced to from 12} 
to 25 acres according to the quality of the land. Decrees have 
been signed in Brandenburg, West Pomerania, Mechlenburg 
and Thuringia, confiscating all the landed property of war 
criminals with their livestock, and of estate owners with more 
than 250 acres. This land will be taken over by a public 
body. Estates belonging to churches, schools, hospitals, 
scientific bodies, and, of course, municipalities will be spared. 
The land is to be distributed amongst local landless peasants 
and farm workers, but German refugees who have lost their 
land elsewhere may be permitted to share the spoils. The 
redistribution is being made by committees of not more than 
seven people elected by the peasants and land workers of 
each parish. These bodies are urged to hurry in order that 
the root crops may be harvested by the new owners. While 
the dispossessed proprietors do not seem to be being paid for 
their property, the incoming owners are asked for an imme- 
diate money payment of 10 per cent. of the value of the land. 
The remaining 90 per cent. may be paid in the future. This 
break-up of great estates means that cultivation will have to 
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be changed. Wheat, rye and potatoes can no longer be staple 
crops. These must be replaced by what smallholders can grow. 
Indeed an intensive farm system must be devised, for Germany 
now has to feed her own population and to learn to live more 
by farming than by industry. 


In his Mansion House speech on November g Mr. Attlee gave 
facts of great importance about the extent of British and 
Empire preparations against Japan. The 
Navy’s part, which was large when Japan 
capitulated, was to be further expanded. The 
British East Indies Fleet (which included South African, 
Indian, French and Dutch ships), totalled 435 ships and 740 
landing craft. The substantial Pacific Fleet was to be built 
' up toa total (including Canadian, New Zealand and Australian 
ships) of some 540 ships of all kinds. How formidable the 
| strength of this enlarged Pacific Fleet would have been may 
be seen from the fact that it included 4 battleships, 14 large 
and 18 small aircraft carriers, 7 destroyer flotillas, and 350 
landing craft, and that its air strength alone would have 
totalled 620 first-line planes. The R.A.F., together with the 
Canadian, Australian, Indian, South African and New Zealand 
Air Forces, were to have put into the air 177 combatant 
squadrons, of which 20 would have been heavy bombing 
squadrons specially detailed for strategic night-bombing of 
Japan. On land, British and Empire forces which had 
destroyed about 130,000 Japanese out of the Io divisions 
operating against them in Burma, were preparing when the 
war ended to advance into Siam. Further forces comprising 
250,000 men from all parts of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire were preparing to liberate Malaya and Singapore and 
thus open the short sea route to the Pacific, which would 
have been of inestimable advantage to all the Allied Forces 
operating there. In the South-west Pacific there were six 
Australian Divisions. For the actual invasion of Japan a 
composite Commonwealth force comprising British, Aus- 
tralian, Canadian and New Zealand troops was in an advanced 
stage of preparation. In all, the British Commonwealth and 
Empire was planning to deploy in land forces alone in India 
and further east some two and a half million troops, of whom 
half a million would have come from Britain. Taking land, 
sea and air forces together, the total of fighting men and 
women from the* Empire and Commonwealth would have 
numbered about 3,500,000, of which approximately half 
would have come from Britain alone. 


Preparations 
against Japan 


His MAJESTY THE KING has, on the advice of Marshal Smuts, 
appointed a new Governor-General for South Africa. It is 
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two years since the last holder of that great 
The New office died and the duties of the Governor have 
+ le been in cold storage save as regards legal 

eneral of f “ot : iie.. 

Saat. Misben ormalities. The Governor-General Designate 

—he will assume his new office on January 1— 
is Major Van Zyl. He is seventy-two, a lawyer and a Member 
of Parliament. He was at one time Deputy Speaker and 
Chairman of Committees in the House of Assembly. He and 
his wife—she was a daughter of Sir John Fraser—are very 
well liked in South Africa and there is no doubt that they 
will make very dignified figureheads. Major Van Zyl flew to 
England last month, was received by the King and sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. The oath which he took— 
Marshal Smuts also took it—being of loyalty to the King 
and the Crown. Here is an extract from it :— 


- “1 do swear by Almighty God to be a true and faithful Servant 
unto the King’s Majesty, as one of His Majesty’s Privy Council. 
I wil! not know or understand of any manner of thing to be attempted, 
done or spoken against His Majesty’s Person, Honour, Crown or 
Dignity Royal; but I will let and withstand the same to the utter- 
most of my Power, and either cause it to be revealed to His Majesty 
himself, or to such of his Privy Council as shall advertise His Majesty 
of the same. 


We may hope that Major Van Zyl, being an honourable 
man, will remember and keep his oath through all the storms 
and stresses of South African politics. It is no light task 
that he has assumed, and it will be made all the harder for 
him in that he is of Dutch descent. 


WHILE our armies, with their civilian assistants, are restoring 
order in the British zone in Germany, and doing a wonderful 

job there, our politicians have decided that 
ee India is to go back to the chaos from which 
wand we rescued her. Mr. Attlee has always worked 
to this end. Now that he has the power, he is showing his 
utter contempt for the British Raj in India by appointing a 
Governor for Bengal who will be regarded by Indians as 
wholly unsuitable to represent the King. This high office 
needs not only administrative experience, but also consider- 
able social practice and tact. Besides the duties which fall on 
the Governor, Government House needs to have a gentle- 
woman with wide knowledge of how to receive. The Governor- 
Designate in question was a railway porter and he married 
into his own class. The selection of this couple will be regarded 
as an insult by Indian aristocrats, and will be even more 
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disliked by Indian politicians. The loss of our great position 
in India must be very near at hand when such an appointment 
can be made. That loss, prompted by our Attlees, Crippses 
and Baldwins—for the Conservative leader was as ready to 
leave India as the Socialists—has been their work. We see 
the results of their efforts. Recent Calcutta riots have had 
to be put down by British soldiers. They would never have 
occurred but for our encouragement of the Indian Congress 
and its rabid leader, Ghandi. What is tragic is that the price 
of our cowardice will be paid by India and its millions. 


THE number of important subjects which require comment 
increases as the aftermath of the war piles up. Ministers 
have not shown themselves to be men with 
foresight or any power of decision, and yet 
decisions must be made. The American 
financial talks have come to a head. We have been allowed 
to know what the Government of the U.S.A. is prepared to 
do, but we have not yet heard their conditions. These will be 
found to involve the disruption of the British Empire. One 
thing more on this all-important subject, and before our 
Ministers fall over each other to give away vital British 
interests. The American Government is not the American 
Congress. It is highly improbable that Congress will agree 
to any loan at all to Britain, under conditions which can be 
accepted. 


The American 
Loan 


STRIKES are the order of the day. This is inevitable and is 
part of the swing to the Left which gave us the present 
Government. That they cause discomfort to 
the community makes no difference to the 
strikers. After dockers, bus-girls ; after bus-girls—why aren’t 
the busmen back ?—gas men. This will continue. We must 
expect it. The dockers will probably be out again early this 
month. None of these troubles will get any better as long as 
Essential Works Orders and other such tyrannical regulations 
remain. Poor food and much boredom have a good deal to 
do with the present unrest. But between one thing and 
another our people are losing the habit of work. The old 
idea that a man had to work to earn is fast disappearing. 


Strikes 


CHRISTMAS, the old season of good cheer, of peace and good- 
will and of good companionship, will soon be here. We shall 
The Comi do without the good cheer. There is none to 
Holi —" be had in this country. We shall also have to 

look hard about us to find peace, although we 
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thankfully reflect that the six years of slaughter in Europe is 
over. As for goodwill, we shall have more of that when we 
can see clearly ahead, but good companionship this Christmas 
will be the lot of very few families, owing to the Government 
policy of holding service men and women in camps away from 
their homes. In the old days, in the era when well-to-do 
people took their children to Switzerland, Italy, Austria, or 
to hotels in this country, we used to urge them to keep their 
holidays at home. This year we make the same plea ; it is 
not addressed to parents but to the Government. This year 
we say, “‘ Let the men and women who are idling in dreary 
camps, leave their undeserved prisons and go home and stay 
there.” We make this plea in all seriousness. The strain of 
long separation should not be endured a moment longer than 
is necessary to wind up the war, which ended on May 3— 
seven months ago. It is time that family life was restored. 
Christmas is a good time for such a reunion. Let the families 
come together. 


THE Ministers and the busybodies who advise them have no 
doubt heard of the boredom of the new detenus, and they are 
- now trying to amuse them, or some of them. 
Univer” The other day the B.B.C., in the course of 
° giving other information, told the world about 

the educational courses which men and women could take up 
at luxurious country houses—Luton Hoo was mentioned— 
where snippets of learning and beginnings of trades could be 
acquired. Everything, we gathered, could be learned about 
everything ; that is—just as in a “ university course of six 


lectures ’’—much is omitted. But in its anxiety to impede 
demobilisation and the restoration of men and women to their 
homes and normal occupations, the Government seems to 
have plumped into a new set of extravagances. We had 
almost said extravaganzas. 


CONSERVATIVES TO-DAY 


A YouncGc Tory’s REMONSTRANCE 


ONE may presume that autopsies have been held on the 
Conservative downfall. Party mugwumps, though accus- 
tomed to more decorous and stately motions, will have been 
performing exquisite pirouettes and entrechats in the sacred 
cause of self-vindication. Many unlovely faces will have 
been saved—to the satisfaction, at least, of their owners. 
The Central Office will no doubt by now have given itself 
ample proof of its own soundness, vigour and idealism, and 
will probably have already taken steps to “ensure’’ that 
the great house of Baldwin should suffer wrong no more. 
But while Churchill’s prodigal children settle down to 
the diet of husks they have long deserved (but not hitherto 
received), the young Conservative may well be scratching 
his head and communing with himself in angry bewilder- 
ment. 

What really caused the wave of distrust which has swept 
into power a party of voluble bourgeois, exotic pedants and 
precocious guttersnipes, whose leaders were known to be at 
sixes and sevens, and whose programme was full of absurdities 
—and anyway not read by the masses ? Why, with so much 
money, so much paper, so much fustian, and so much solid 
argument behind it, did the Conservative Party come so 
massive a cropper? The answer can be compressed into one 
ungainly sentence: Semi-educated, disillusioned tax-payers 
and homesick, underpaid warriors could hardly be expected 
to vote for the party which led them into the war unless it 
gave clear proof that it was penitent and that its personalities 
and point of view had radically changed. In fact the Con- 
servative Party entered the Election fight without real con- 
fidence or sound principles. Much of its eloquence was spent 
in specious and destructive criticism. But above all it failed to 
maintain the dignity and poise of a great and ancient national 
party. It tried to be all things to all men, and in stooping to 
conquer lost its balance and fell. The goodly fellowship of 
commercial and other cynics went about their business mutter- 
ing that all would be well, that the “ sound instincts ”’ of “ the 
British voter’ could be trusted, that “‘ the people” would 
not “ let Mr. Churchill down.’”’ And the sun went down upon 
their mutterings. 

Now there are persistent rumours of a split in the Party. 
In secret conclaves big differences of opinion are said to have 
appeared, and no opponent need rejoice at this, even if it is 
unexaggeratedly true. Only those who like the ex-candi- 
date for East Edinburgh, exhibit the Party’s dirty linen 
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without attempting to wash it, are giving comfort to the 
enemy. No harm whatever can be done by any amount of 
hard thinking and hard hitting within the Party itself. But 
one may doubt whether the Tory Reformers, who are the 
most likely mutineers, have been or ever will be a really 
wholesome influence. Their very name is a disadvantage, 
since it implies that the Party as a whole is averse or in- 
different to Reform, and they have also suffered from the 
inane and (one must hope) ephemeral cult of Youth in politics. 

This cult, which appealed to the business instincts of the 
Party organisers at election time, is a very typical product of 
the Gutter Press. But it was strikingly discredited by the 
electors. All parties made a point of parading their kinder- 
gartens—whenever possible in uniform—but the electorate on 
the whole refused to be bluffed and gave impartial verdicts. 
That the Socialists should have lent themselves to this form 
of specious vulgarity was to be expected. Left-wing parties 
have always sought to capitalize the animal spirits and vanity 
of youth, and the British Labour Party—that staid, cautious, 
middle-aged and middle-class organisation—enjoys posing as 
a Children’s Party like the rest. But that the Conservatives 
should have been so badly affected by this Fleet Street 
contagion is less easy to understand or excuse. Papers like 
the Daily Telegraph set out to prove mathematically that the 
Conservative Party was more youthful than its opponents. 
But such calculations came to nought, because obviously a 
party cannot acquire the spirit of Youth simply by adopting 
puerile candidates. As yet there is nothing to show that 
young Conservatives are on the whole any less senile than 
their elders either in outlook or understanding. And that the 
same is probably true of the other parties is cold and cynical 
comfort. A new spirit must be born in the Conservative 
Party, or England will disappear in a mist of mediocrity at 
precisely the moment when her genius should be flooding a 
benighted world with warmth and light. 

Can the Conservatives do it? How can they do it? 
What must they do? 

First of all, they must sever their own too intimate con- 
nection with private wealth. While the rival merits of State 
ownership and free enterprise are the subject of debate, it is 
surely undesirable that the latter should be expounded by 
people who are known to be interested to the tune of thousands 
—even tens of thousands—per annum. And it is surely a pity 
that the Party funds should be so top-heavy. On bill-boards 
all over the country the notorious ‘‘ Vote National’ posters 
still smirk their reproach to the opulent few and the indolent 
many. What a poor substitute these placards were for the 
enthusiastic team-work of small subscribers! No party pre- 
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suming to call itself National can hope to escape censure if its 
finances are on so narrow a basis. 

Next, the Party must cease to be associated with that 
small hereditary class which still calls itself an aristocracy, 
but much of which has no longer the aptitude—or even the 
desire—for political leadership. Sentimental regard for good 
manners and the traditional grace of English country life 
tends to muddle Conservative heads on this subject. But 
there is really no reason why it should. No political readjust- 
ment—however drastic—need destroy, or even disturb, the 
personal and parochial virtues of the English gentry. It is 
only in their politics that the hereditary principle is such a 
dead tooth, but there it calls for immediate attention. Lord 
Cranborne has adopted a self-denying attitude which is, so 
far as it goes, dignified and correct. But would it not be far 
better if the Conservative Party were to open a campaign for 
Parliamentary reform and aim at converting what is at 
present simply a bad joke into a Second Chamber with clear 
and important functions ; into the recognised and respected 
senate of the nation—and perhaps also of the Empire ? Apart 
from the general merits of such a campaign, it could also 
hardly fail to put Labour in a very awkward position, since 
this is an issue which they have always shirked and which 
they would probably much prefer to remain dormant. 

Thirdly, Conservatives must rid themselves once and for 
all of the Russophobia which has been endemic in the Party 
ever since the Revolution. This does not refer to open state- 
ments of doubt and distrust such as were made by certain 
high-minded Conservatives in the recent debate, but to the 
whispering and backchat of people whose domestic prejudices 
are still stronger than their sense of international proportion. 
It must never be forgotten that it was as much Conservative 
Russophobia as Labour pacifism that enabled Hitler to become 
the master of Europe and which led this country to the brink 
of ruin. While recognising the obvious fact that for the time 
being the Russian millions are semi-barbaric, any sensible 
observer must also see that from our point of view nothing 
matters but the Kremlin. If Stalin wants war, there will be 
war. But if—as seems far more likely—it is peace and pros- 
perity that he wants, then it is up to us to satisfy him that his 
instinctive revolutionary suspicion of the outside world is 
groundless. And if Conservatives are petty, cynical and 
eeetitieat about Russia, they will be making a poor contri- 

ution. 
: Since good relations with the United States are axiomatic, 
and since the British Empire has, during the war, been dis- 
covered by many who were previously content to navigate in 
home waters, Conservatives will not need to be unduly 
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captious or pontifical on these subjects. But it must fervently 
be hoped that they will never again neglect National or 
Imperial Defence, but will always insist on a short term of 
compulsory service for all, on the maintenance of a large and 
efficient reserve, and on the scientific and technical prepared- 
ness of the Service departments. 

But above all else the Conservative Party, if it is to regain 


its power and stature, must strive to dissipate the fog of ! 


ignorance and small-mindedness which threatens to stifle us, 
In the callous complexity of modern life millions have drifted 
or been absorbed into humdrum specialist work, have been 
put in blinkers and are unable to see the world and its affairs 
in broad perspective. Education—now the most urgent need 
of State—while its net is flung wider statistically, is neverthe- 
less becoming far narrower in many vital ways. The quality 
of teachers does not improve, and the Humanities are almost 
forgotten. No schoolmaster—let alone statesman—has yet 
had the vision or courage to assert that the twin foundations 
of civilised knowledge must be World History and General 
Science. Fragmentation is still the rule, and the Battle of 
Hastings is considered more important than the invention of 
the plough, copper sulphate takes precedence of the human 
body, the moon remains a little smaller than sixpence. The 
hungry imaginations of children are left to starve, while their 
perplexed and frustrated elders can think of nothing higher 
than wages to strike for. The Labour Party has given no 
indication whatever that it appreciates this supreme tragedy, 
or that it has the will to remedy it. It can only talk in terms 
of material benefits, which, however necessary—(and some 
are overdue)—cannot themselves cure, and may even aggra- 
vate the complaint. Only a party which transcends class, 
only men whose independence is absolute and innate, can 
perform the supreme task of releasing unnumbered precious 
minds and hearts from the shackles in which they writhe. 

If, then, the Conservative Party can offer colour, warmth 
and light in place of the prevailing darkness, dankness and 
drabness ; if they can leave to their opponents the stigma of 
class prejudice ; if, instead of sniggering at reform, they can 
become at once the custodians of the past and the champions 
of the future; and if they can—young and old—impart to 
themselves and to the nation a new, lively, humorous, hopeful 
and youthful spirit—then they will deserve to oust the 
Philistines in 1950. 


EDWARD POYNDER. 


CONSERVATIVES OR CHAMELEONS ? 


One has read with mixed feelings of amusement and indig- 
nation the various suggestions put forward by lachrymose 
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and despondent members of our Party, advocating a change of 
label from Tory or Conservative to some, in their view, less 
suspect and more ambiguous description. 

But surely this is merely to go further in the direction 
which has already led to the greatest political debacle of 
modern times? It has been remarked so often as to be a 
truism that if the electorate wants Socialism it will accept it 
from the Socialist Party, and this it has done in no uncertain 


_ { manner, failing a clear alternative. Not only Nature, but 


human nature, abhors a vacuum, and it is useless to set 
oneself in opposition to a sane, universal instinct. No other 
political party can hope to outbid the Socialists by offering 
the voters larger loaves, or better and bigger circuses, even if 
they were so cynically disposed. That being so, is it not 
better for the Conservative Party to get back to first princi- 
ples, and instead of diluting, amending or repudiating an 
ancient and honourable title, resolutely to set to work to 
deserve and to implement it ? 

It is not the description that is the occasion of our electoral 
misfortunes, but rather the falsity of the description to apply 
to the irresolute, pale pink policies advocated by those who 
have no longer the courage of any convictions, but are content 
to pay their opponents the poor compliment of a half-hearted 
and dishonest imitation. 

The pendulum has swung far in the direction of State 
Socialism, and the Conservative Party, so far from retarding 
that movement, has given it additional impetus. Now it is 
to be expected that momentum will carry it further yet. But 
the time will come, inevitably, first for the pause, then for the 
backward swing, and it is for this moment that true Con- 
servatives should prepare and work, that full advantage may 
be taken when the occasion is ripe. 

It is true that municipal elections have seemed to confirm 
and amplify the verdict recorded at the General Election, 
a melancholy consideration of which has only settled the 
half-hearted in their despondency and pessimism. But a 
fever must run its course, and the viciousness of the infection 
can be gauged by the still rising temperature of the patient, 
whose condition now approaches delirium, as can be detected 
in the ravings of the extremists, waging a class-war with all 
the determination of fanatics. It is a recognised phenomenon 
that the Socialist tail wags the dog ; but when the dog finds 
the situation intolerable, what occurred on a previous occa- 
sion was that the head reluctantly detached itself, to leave 
the tail waving in frantic impotence. Such a situation may 
well repeat itself, and some observers of the political comedy 
have recognised premonitory symptoms in the reception 
variously accorded to Mr. Bevin’s courageous speech on 
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Foreign Affairs. Mr. Bevin had the audacity to adumbrate a 
suggestion that Russia was not always and inevitably right. 
He was even so indelicate as to accuse the Soviets of a desi 
to cut our Imperial throat. This sally, greeted with cheers 
by the Opposition, produced a glum dismay in the ranks of 
the Government’s Back Bench supporters. With them, 
Russia has always been sacrosanct: no breath of criticism 
must ever cloud for an instant the mirror of pure Socialism. 
From such small beginnings it is possible to foresee the 
widening of a rift in policy between responsible, patriotic 


and national leaders and an irresponsible, doctrinaire, fana- | 
tical cohort of followers who may ultimately render the , 


position of the former untenable. 

Parallel with this disruptive internal tendency there may 
also be detected another cause of confusion and divided 
counsels. While doctrinaire Socialists may be willing and 
even eager to go the whole hog in the curtailment of personal 
liberty of the subject, and his strangulation by official inspec- 
tion, regulation and systemisation of all his activities, there 
are not wanting those, even in the socialist ranks, in whom 
survives, not wholly atrophied, a certain native British 
individualism which asserts itself in a spontaneous, unexpected 
manner. 

The enormous vote which swept the Socialists into office 
with a parliamentary representation grossly in excess of their 
actual numbers in the country, was derived in part from a 
natural revolt against all the hardships and restrictions of 
more than five years’ war, and from the unpopularity illo- 
gically, but inevitably, associated in the voter’s mind with 
the Government which he made his whipping boy. Not even 
Mr. Churchill’s vast prestige and acknowledged immeasurable 
services could prevail against this rising tide of discontent, 
this reckless appetite for change. Added to which, Coalition 
Governments are fundamentally out of harmony with our 
deepest political instincts, and are only reluctantly accepted 
as a temporary “ pis aller.’’ At the earliest moment some- 
thing prompts us to abjure and cast them out. But the 
Coalition had been predominantly Conservative in its repre- 
sentation in the House of Commons. That Party, so far from 
being accorded any national gratitude in recognition of over- 
whelming victory, was saddled with the entire odium of the 
causes which led to war, and the appeasement policy by which 
they had sought to retard or avert it. That the Socialists 
were even less prepared to spend money in time on rearma- 
ment was conveniently forgotten, or ingeniously obscured. 

It will always remain a source of wonder that political 
prophets of all shades of opinion should, almost to a man, 


have been so far out in their calculations of the result. | 
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Looking back it is easy to see how they were misled, however, 
and it would be equally rash to assume that because such a 
/ uge Socialist vote has just been recorded, it necessarily 
represents any long-term reversal of political currents. 
Popularity easily gained, and gained by no intrinsic merit, 
but through a combination of causes beyond conscious human 
direction, may be as easily reversed. But that process will be 
rather obstructed than accelerated if the Conservative Party, 
instead of adhering to its principles, by departing from which 
it has suffered ignominy and indignity, attempts to outbid its 
rivals on their own ground. It is for them to strike a just 
measure of balance between that degree of State ownership 
which will genuinely serve the public and protect it against 
exploitation, and the largest possible measure of free enter- 
prise compatible with the first desideratum. Let the Con- 
servatives stand firm on the ground that the State exists for 
the individual, not the individual for the State; that State 
interference with the full liberty of the subject is an evil 
thing per se, the encroachments of which should be most 
searchingly scrutinised and resisted; that no Government 
department, except where it enjoys a monopoly, can conduct 
business at a profit ; that the prosperity of the nation rests 
on the enterprise and ability of individuals in free association 
to conduct their affairs with a minimum of regulation and 
interference ; that Capital and Labour are partners and not 
enemies, indispensable to one another ; that bureaucracy is 
the enemy of them both and will ruin them morally and 
financially if they do not restrict its inordinate increase ; 
and, finally, that what the Conservatives seek is the welfare 
of the whole community, and no sectional or class advantage. 
That some of their members have fallen short of this ideal 
is merely to admit that there have been some unworthy of the 
colours under which they sailed. But do not let us, in a mood 
of discouragement, find fault with an honourable flag, or 
lightly hand it over to the dyers to emerge drab, discoloured, 
unconvincing and ambiguous, for it will lead us to victory 
if we have the faith to follow it. 
J. G. FAIRFAX. 


An error in our October issue made Mr. J. G. Fairfax an 
M.P., which he no longer is. 


VOL. CXXV. 2 


POLITICS IN FRANCE 


THE OCTOBER ELECTIONS 


THE elections held in France on October 21 were the first 
manifestation of political will-power on the liberated conti- 
nent. Other elections will follow. This winter in Italy, in the 
spring, perhaps, in Greece, at the beginning of the summer in 
Poland and elsewhere. Little by little Europe, submerged 
for five years, will rise from the depths of the waters which 
covered nearly the whole Continent. There will be, perhaps, 
even certainly, changes which we have to try to understand. 
But there can be no doubt as to the importance of what 
400,000,000 men and women are thinking and feeling. 

The result of these French elections is fresh in our 
memories. Let us recall their outline. 

First of all there was the answer to the two questions of 
the referendum presented by the Government. A majority 
of 96 per cent. of the electors decided that there should be an 
Assembly which should have as its principal task the creating 
of a new constitution to take the place of that of 1875. 
Further, 66 per cent. of the voters decided that this Consti- 
tuant Assembly should have its power limited in certain 
respects in order to avoid major political clashes with the 
Government during the seven months of its existence. This 
proviso was designed to ensure that the recovery of France 
should not be interrupted by perpetual ministerial crises. 

Besides the plebiscite which gave power to form the 
Assembly, members to that Assembly were at the same time 
elected, and this election produced three political groups of 
almost equal power: Catholics, Socialists and Communists, 
and two smaller groups, one constituted by the old Radical 
party, the other by splinters of the old Right Wing parties. 

Some people have been surprised by the disappearance of 
the Conservative parties and by the elimination of the 
Radical party. There is much to say about this, and explana- 
tions which are put forward and which are of interest, are 
numberless. What remains is the strange fact that the three 
parties which have been returned in France are, so to speak, 
European parties as well as French parties, and, as such, 
have their affiliations elsewhere. The same thing will, perhaps, 
occur in the elections of other European countries. Every- 
where there will be Socialists and Communists, and, according 
to the religion of the countries, in Catholic countries there 
will be Catholics and in Protestant countries there will be 
Conservatives. This is a curious fact, but we must be careful 
not to build up theories or airy card-castles on so slender a 
foundation. But it would almost seem as though there is a 
growing tendency among European peoples to adopt a certain 
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political uniformity. The Catholics look to Rome, the Com- 
munists to Moscow, and the Socialists, since the Socialist 


| success in England, may turn to London. The old French 


parties, whether right or left, have not become centres of 
attraction. Is this a passing phase? Is it a more desirable 
state of things ? We do not yet know, but the occurrence is 
worth noting in order that we may compare it with other 
results which may resemble it. 

Certain Aspect of French Political Parttes. In a democratic 
régime the Head of the Government (in England the Prime 
Minister, in the United States the President) is at the same 
time the leader of the party, or one of the parties, that has 
won the election. He therefore has two allegiances, first to 
his party and then to his Government. He has to keep to the 
rules of the game as it is usually played. He must do nothing 
to upset his party, either at the moment or in view of future 
elections. He must do nothing which might unfavourably 
affect his Government and its supporters, either at the moment 
or at the approaching elections. That is the correct classical 
position in a democratic régime. But the position of General 
de Gaulle is quite different. He presides over the Govern- 
ment, having been chosen by the newly elected Constituent 
Assembly. But he was not himself a candidate at the election 
and he adheres to no party. In this way General de Gaulle 
has more the position of an arbitrator who seeks to maintain 
a balance between the different political forces in the country 
than the position of a political leader who has achieved office 
by means of a party, and who tries to govern along party 
lines, and seeks favour in the country by making his electors 
realise that they have won in an electoral contest. 

In this new political make-up it is easy to see how it 
is that parliamentary machinery is completely out of gear. 
General de Gaulle, being connected with no party—although 
with many individuals in each—may lean either to the left 
or to the right. As we have seen, he is not a party man, 
but one who holds the balance between the parties. Thus 
the President of the Provisional French Government, as 
he belongs to no party, is not under any party discipline, 
or even any party obligation. He may therefore take 
action favourable or unfavourable to any of the three 
parties. There may be a free-for-all political debate and 
General de Gaulle, not being a member of either Catholic, 
Socialist or Communist groups, has entire freedom to move in 
any dimension of political space. On the other hand this is 
not the case with his Cabmet Ministers. They all belong to 
parties and are linked to them by party discipline. General 
de Gaulle’s ministry rests, as does the mast of a ship of war, 
on a tripod made of three main steel girders, Catholic, Socialist 
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and Communist. The success of these three parties will, in 
a great measure, depend at the next election on their work 
during the lifetime of this Government. The balance of 
power which it is possible for the Head of a Government, 
himself above party, to maintain is not practicable for these 
parties themselves, nor for their representatives in the Govern- 
ment. What will happen to General de Gaulle’s ministers 
when, to save some delicate situation, he leans towards one 
party and away from the others ? It is not difficult to foresee. 
If one of the three groups in the majority is beaten in debate, 
and the other two parties out-vote it, that party—whichever 
it is—will find it hard to submit, or to abandon its former 
position and continue to march alongside the victors. Looking 
ahead towards the future elections the defeated party will 
most probably pass over to opposition. But then what will 
happen to the Ministers representing this party in General de 
Gaulle’s Cabinet ? If they stay they risk excommunication 
by their party. If they resign, the Government loses its 
tripod seat and has only two parties to depend on, with the 
inconvenience we touched on earlier. This dilemma showed 


its outline before even the formation of the Government in ! 


a crisis so violent as to threaten a complete breakdown. It 
appears to be the inevitable result of the anomalous position 
of the head of the Government. 

Conclusion. Theoretically, the political situation in France 
is such that the chief of the Government is an arbitrator 
without party attachments. But recent events show that 
General de Gaulle will need all his brains, resolution and 
patriotism if he is to hold together the warring elements in 
his Government. The life of the Assembly is limited to 
seven months. The Communist party may even now abandon 
the de Gaulle Government and form an opposition and 
obtain success at the next elections. Then would begin a 
struggle between the Head of the Government and a powerful 
opposition, which France has every interest in avoiding. 
France, the first of the European countries to recover, France, 
so greatly tried by the last six years, must at all costs avoid 
such an internecine political struggle. 

GALLUS. 


[This article was written before the recent French crisis.—ED. N.R.] 
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It has been clear for some time that the only serious problem 
in the sphere of Foreign Affairs is how this country can best 
attain such tolerable relations with the Soviet Union as to 
make peace probable for a reasonably long period. In order 
to form any judgment worth having as to the policy to be 
followed to attain this desirable end, it is essential to reach a 
just estimate as to the nature of the Power with which we are 
dealing. And to form this estimate the past actions of that 
Power are our only reliable guide. 

Before we embark on a short review of recent events, it is 
necessary to emphasise the fact that we are not dealing merely 
with a Russian, or any other National, Government, but with 
a Russian Communist Government. That is to say a Govern- 
ment whose policy is based not only on Russian, but also on 
Communist Party considerations. The “‘ Party Line ”’ is laid 
down in Moscow and is faithfully followed by every Com- 
munist of whatever nationality he may happen to be. It 
might just as well be laid down in any other capital if the Party 
leaders happened to be omnipotent there. It is, therefore, 
beside the point to say, as I have heard said by people generally 
held to be intelligent, that the Russians are Orientals and we 
must try to understand them though it is naturally very 
difficult for us. What we have got to understand is the Com- 
munist mentality, which offers no difficulty at all to anyone 
who is not blinded by prejudice. Though there is no Com- 
munist Mein Kampf, there are plenty of writings and sayings 
by the hierarchy which are quite as forthright and which have 
been proved time and again to be the faithful heralds of later 
action. 

And here it is pertinent to examine the relationship between 
the Nazi and the Communist régimes. Internally, the former 
simply copied the latter in its methods of secret political 
police, spying, suppression of all freedom of expression, mass 
murder and concentration camps. But there were important 
differences in the application of these methods. Thus the 
Nazis practised torture in their concentration camps of which 
there is no evidence in the Soviet Union since the Island of 
Solavietsky was disused. And the mass murders in Germany, 
though practised on political enemies of any race, were directed 
against Jews as such. The Communists have no racial likes 
or dislikes and, now that the “ bourgeois ”’ classes, the Social 
democrats and the Social Revolutionaries have been exter- 
minated, it is the turn of anyone suspected of hostility to the 
régime. It must also be noted that Germany possesses no 
Siberia to which millions of undesirables can be relegated. 

It is not surprising that the methods of the two sects 
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should be similar, because their immediate object is the same } 
and it is questionable whether that object, which is the reten- 
tion of all power in the hands of a single party, could be 
attained for any length of time by less drastic means than 
those used. But, though the material object of both is the 
same, there is an important difference in their spiritual aims. 
For, whereas the Nazis dreamt of dominating the world for its 
ultimate good by the superiority of the German race and 
German “‘ culture,’ the Bolsheviks dream of a like domination 
through the power of the Communist faith, backed by military 
force where such is available. 

I suppose 99 people out of 100 in this country believe 
that the Bolsheviks brought down Imperial rule in Russia 
and this is put to their credit. As a matter of history, they 
had nothing whatever to do with the Revolution of March, 
1917, which, due to a variety of causes not germane to this 
article, took place when there was not a single Bolshevik 
leader in Russia. Lenin and most of the others were in 
Switzerland and, as is well known, were transported to Russia 
by the Germans in the summer after the Tsardom had dis- 
appeared. The Bolshevik Revolution took place in November 
and was directed, not against Tsardom, but against a Socialist 
Government and the Constituent Assembly, which it abolished 
as its first step. This is important to bear in mind, since 
hostility to freely elected Assemblies is a principal article i in 
the rigid Communist creed. 

The Communist Revolution succeeded because the Bol- 
sheviks promised immediate peace and the land to a war- 
weary peasantry, whereas the Kerensky Government would 
not desert the Allies and wished to carry out land reform in an 
orderly way. Peace was indeed concluded but, so far from 
the peasants getting the land, some millions of them were 
murdered a few years later for wishing to do so. This again 
is in accordance with the Communist Bible, to get power by 
any promises without the drawback of being bound by them. 

We will pass over the period between the “ liquidation ” 
of the Kulaks and fateful 1939 in a few words. These years 
were marked internally by a series of drastic ‘‘ purges ” and 
the final elimination of all the elements hostile to Stalin’s 
group. All comfort and even decency of living were sacrificed 
to building up heavy industry and especially the armament 
industry. ‘‘ Guns or butter” may have been first proclaimed 
as a slogan by Goering, but the policy was in full swing in the 
Soviet Union long before Hitler came to power ; and, in spite 
of all the destruction wrought by the war, we learn that the 
factories are to be rebuilt before any rehousing is begun. 
The Army was given especial attention and “ purges ’’ were 
so terrific that it is probable that the Germans, who had done 
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so much to build up both the Russian armaments industry and 
the Army, were misled into believing that the latter was ruined 
as a fighting force. 

Externally the Soviet Union remained a sealed-off area 
during all these years. Nobody could leave on pain of death 
save for official purposes, and it was usual to make sure that 
those who did go abroad left hostages behind. It was equally 
difficult to enter, and those who were allowed to penetrate 


‘could have no intercourse with any Soviet citizen except 


officially. No member of any foreign mission in Moscow dared 
to talk to any non-official inhabitant. If he was so foolish as 
to do so, that inhabitant disappeared. No foreign literature, 
unless passed by the most rigorous censor, was permitted. In 
short, the Communist Party succeeded in isolating the vast 
regions over which they ruled from all contact with the out- 
side world. 

Their foreign policy was marked by constant changes of 
tactics to meet changing conditions. On the whole it was 
successful. Thus they succeeded in filching Chinese Turkestan 
and Outer Mongolia from China without raising any of the 
outcry caused by Japan’s conquest of the much smaller, 
though more valuable, area of Manchuria. In China proper 
they came near to getting complete control under Borodin ; 
but the task was beyond them at the time and, after retiring 
with some loss of face, they became the champions of the 
Kuomingtang Government, which a short time ago they were 
denouncing. They denounced the League of Nations as a 
Capitalist Imperialist Band for years with the most picturesque 
violence ; yet, when they seemed threatened by Japan in 
1934, they joined it without difficulty in spite of the protests 
of Belgium, Switzerland and Holland. This success was the 
more resounding in that the Soviet Government had never 
paid a penny of compensation for the very valuable properties, 
mainly British and Belgian, which they had confiscated ; nor 
had they closed down their academy for foreign seditionists or 
ceased to stir up industrial trouble in friendly countries. Five 
years later they were expelled from a League which they 
should not have been allowed to join without proper condi- 
tions. 

It was a leading thesis of Lenin’s that a serious war offered 
the best chance of spreading Communism and he counted on 
the war of 1914-18 ending in a stalemate which would disillu- 
sion all the participants equally. This thesis, like the whole 
doctrine of the great teacher, is firmly held in the Party; and 
it is no secret that in 1938 the more indiscreet Soviet officials 
abroad openly rejoiced at what they believed a certainty that 
war was imminent. Their disappointment explains the pecu- 
liar venom with which they have always pursued the ‘‘ Men 
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of Munich”; but the thesis lost none of its validity and 
explains the failure of the Anglo-Soviet and the success of the 


German-Soviet negotiations in 1939. Fora Treaty with Great | 


Britain would, in all probability, have meant peace ; one with 
Germany meant certain war. And not merely war, but the 
ideal war ; with all the Great Powers involved and no apparent 
chance of Russia being drawn in. Incidentally the Treaty 
allowed the latter a free hand in the Baltic provinces and 
Finland. 

So war broke out and, after annexing half Poland and 
sending millions of Poles to Siberia, Russia attacked Finland 
with whom she had a Treaty of friendship. Such was the 
valour of the Finns and the ineptitude of the Red Army that 
for some months it looked as if the Russians had caught a 
Tartar. But the weight of numbers and equipment made the 
end inevitable and Finland had to accept a humiliating peace 
though she kept her independence. Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia were less fortunate. They were quickly overrun and, 
after the elimination of all ‘‘ bourgeois’ and “ capitalist ” 
elements by slaughter and flight, plebiscites were held and the 
three former democratic and prosperous little countries found 
themselves in the sheep-fold. 

It should be noted that at this period there was no talk of 
Fascists or Nazis. The enemies of mankind were Capitalist— 
Imperialists who had caused the war; and the vast propa- 
ganda machine of Moscow was turned on against the Allies. 
Whilst Thorez, the leading French Communist, was broad- 
casting daily to France from the Soviet capital, all Communist 
Parties in all countries were toeing the Party line and doing 
their utmost to injure the Allied war effort—presumably as 
part of the bargain with Germany in return for Eastern 
Poland and the Baltic States. In Great Britain all this energy 
only produced some inconvenience. In France the effect was 
disastrous and contributed more than any other single factor 
to the moral and military collapse in 1940. 

With the attack on Russia in 1941 the scene changed once 
more. Nothing more was heard of Capitalists or Imperialists 
or their war, which had become overnight a life and death 
struggle of freedom against Fascism. The Party line was again 
toed by all cells and parties outside the Soviet dominions, and 


those who had done their best to impede the Allied war effort/ 


became in the twinkling of an eye the “hard core ”’ of the 
Resistance Movements and, according to our Left-wing 
idealists, the proper people to rule their countries now the 
war is over. Nor could anything be more reasonable than the 
Soviet Government itself so long as things were going badly 
for the Red Army—and they were going so badly that Anglo- 
American help was essential. The frontiers of 1938 were to be 
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considered valid and would not be altered or fixed save by the 
Peace Conference. Some thousands of Poles were allowed to 
leave Siberia and join the Allies and a 20 years’ Alliance with 
Great Britain was concluded. The only discordant notes from 
the honeymoon lute were raucous cries for a second front 
faithfully echoed by the Party and their adherents in this 
country. 

The tide of war turned after Stalingrad and we were not 
long left in doubt of it. The Poles were the first to feel the 
change. When Poland was overrun in 1939, 10,000 Polish 
officers were taken prisoner by the Red Armies and had com- 
pletely disappeared. The Polish Government, ever since 
Russia was invaded, had been making urgent enquiries of the 
Soviet Government as to the fate of these men and could get 
no information of any kind. Suddenly in 1943 the Germans 
announced that they had found the bodies shot in the back 
of the neck in the traditional Bolshevik manner. There was, 
of course, no reason to believe anything announced by the 
Germans ; and the Poles suggested that an International Red 
Cross enquiry should be held. The Soviet Government imme- 
diately knew all about the prisoners who, they said, had been 
left behind when they retreated ; but having never allowed 
the International Red Cross within their jurisdiction they 
refused any enquiry and broke off relations with the Polish 
Government for wanting one. 

The excuse for breaking off relations was so preposterously 
inadequate that it is clear the Soviet Government had already 
made up their minds to set up a Government in Poland in 
opposition to the Government in London hitherto recognised 
by all the Allies. The Lublin Committee, consisting of Com- 
munists chosen by Moscow, was formed ; and the long story 
of its gradual emergence into the Soviet sponsored Provisional 
Government of Poland began. The proclaimed object of the 
Soviet Government was to set up a free and independent 
Poland friendly to themselves ; and, since it was clear to all 
that no patriotic Poles could, however anxious to live at peace 
with Russia, feel personally friendly to her after the treatment 
they had received in 1939, it was also clear that the Polish 
Government must consist of Communists if Soviet aspirations 
were to be fulfilled. 

These aspirations have now been fulfilled. The British and 
American Governments, after fighting a wholly ineffective 
rearguard action, giving way on point after point, have now 
recognised as the legitimate Government of Poland what 
amounts to the original Lublin Committee slightly camou- 
flaged to save the face of the Western Powers. It might have 
been expected that the complacency of these Powers would 
have been shocked by the events of the defence of Warsaw, 
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when the Soviets, after having called incessantly for a rising 
against the Germans, not merely refused themselves to help 
the Poles, though they were at the gates of the city, but 
actually refused facilities for the Allied Air Forces to help 
them. And when, after the most heroic fighting, the Polish 
Army of resistance was at last destroyed with their capital, 
that Army and its gallant commander were denounced from 
Moscow as Fascists, collaborators and I know not what. 

Such is the fate of Poland, the country we risked our 
existence to help. As integral a part of the Soviet Union as 
is the Ukraine or White Russia. Her frontiers fixed uni- 
laterally by the Russians so far to the West as to make 
tolerable relations between Poland and Germany impossible 
in the future. Her people scattered all over the world, from 
Siberia to Scotland and from Stettin to Egypt. With no 
country of their own and only their heroic courage and will to 
live left to them. May their day come. 

What of .the other countries overrun by the Russians ? 
Their fate is the same as that of Poland. Sealed off by an iron 
curtain from all contact with the outside world we only know 
what is happening there by what the Communists themselves 
publish and by the tales of those who escape. But the course 
of events is clear to anyone accustomed to the jargon used. 
In Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Roumania agrarian “ reforms ” 
are trumpeted and the elimination of all “ Fascist ’’ elements. 
In other words, Communist Governments are being installed 
with the usual accompaniment of suppression of religion, 
mass executions and deportations. In Trieste our own troops 
witnessed these things being done under their very eyes and 
did not interfere. In Greece the plan failed merely because 
British and not Russian troops were in occupation. 

It is not otiose to enquire now whether these proceedings 
could not have been checked by a firmer attitude on the part 
of the British and American Governments ; and whether such 
an attitude would not have been most conducive to peace in 
the long run. 

With nothing to fight with and the paramount necessity 
of a little longer spell of peace, poor Neville Chamberlain is 
still rancorously abused for having “‘ appeased ”’ Hitler in 
1938. History will vindicate him sure enough. But what will 
history say of appeasing Stalin in 1944 and 1945 when we had, 
not only right, but overwhelming force on the Anglo-American 
side ? When we threw to the wolves those who had fought 
with us when the Communists were working overtime against 
us. When we deserted the legitimate Governments of our 
Allies, such as those of King Peter of Yugoslavia, to curry 
favour with their declared enemies. 

The question we have to solve now is how this country and 
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the West in general can live on tolerable terms with a Power 
which recognises none of the principles or obligations accepted 
as matters of course by the rest of the world. Collaboration is 
obviously out of the question, if only for the reason that 
Russian actions prove that the Soviet Government will have 
none of it. In their own country, as in the countries which 
they occupy, the Press and the authorities never cease to 
vilify their late brothers in arms. Both their material and 
moral interests are treated with open contempt and their 
presence is not even tolerated. The breakdown of the Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers in London should teach us how 
we stand and what line we should take in the future. That 
line is clear. It is for all those Powers who have not repu- 
diated Christian civilisation and Western ethics to draw 
together and remind the Russians that it is they and not the 
latter who, in the long run, are the possessors of overwhelming 
force. Let the Russians be invited to conferences and meet- 
ings as in the past, but, if they insist on wrecking tactics, let 
the other Powers proceed to reconstitute the shattered world 
without them. With them nothing will be accomplished in 
their present mood of arrogance. 
FRANCIS LINDLEY. 


[We are always glad to print the views of so eminent a diplomatist as 
Sir Francis Lindley. But in this case we must not be assumed to be in 
agreement with his views.—ED. N.R.|. 


A SOUTH AFRICAN ON WATERLOO BRIDGE 


I AM no visitor to this great land 
Whose breath I breathe, whose heart beats close to mine ; 
The misty sun unveils as here I stand 
My nurse, my mistress and my pilgrim shrine. 
What though the veldt insistent still should call 
And distant sands reflect translucent light, 
Barosma’s scent and sounding surf recall 
And emphasise the genius in my sight. 
For to the West—the Imperial mind still plans 
A further greatness and a greater peace, 
And to the East the pool of London spans 
The far-flung world in all the Seven Seas. 
I am no stranger to the womb and brain 
That bore me, nourished me, and will sustain. 


S.HLS. 


REVOLT IN JAVA 


THERE are those who say that, relatively, the impetus Dr. 
Soekarno’s Party has given the Indonesian Nationalist Move- 
ment is unimportant, and that the situation which the party’s 
agitation has created will not have any serious long-term 
results. Others say the opposite, and history is likely to 
justify them. An objective review of the current political 
position in the Netherlands East Indies is more difficult of 
achievement than is a chronicling of some of the more notable 
events which have resulted in sharp clashes between the 
Indonesians and the Dutch and, more recently, with the 
British. Confused and fragmentary reports make it hard to 
see the political situation in perspective and a number of 
statements uttered have been of a partisan character. What 
would seem to be clear is that the Dutch Government has now 
to think in terms somewhat different from those in which it 
was possible to think in 1939. 

Following the Japanese occupation a new, if somewhat 
confused, scene was created. Lacking is a precise, authentic 
account of developments in the Netherlands East Indies 
during the time the Japanese were there, but there can be no 
doubt that they produced profound psychological effects. 
What is unknown is the degree of unity within the Indonesian 
movement and the extent to which the Japanese, secretly, are 
inspiring Indonesian extremists to revolt. Dr. Soekarno, and 
other Nationalist leaders, have not formulated concisely either 
grievances or ambitions, but their influence has increased 
considerably. While they have done little more than express 
detestation of the Dutch, and a wish to prevent their return 
as rulers, they have succeeded in rousing their followers to a 
disturbing degree. At the same time they appear to be without 
the influential support of the religious leaders. 

The murder, on October 30, of Brigadier A. W. S. 
Mallaby, British Commander in Sourabaya, when he was 
negotiating with Indonesian Nationalists, emphasised the 
emotional intensity of a situation of which, even up to the 
early part of November, it was impossible for an impartial 
observer outside Java to say how serious it was. On 
November 8 Major-General Mansergh, Commander of the 
5th Indian Division, in a letter to Dr. Soerio, Indonesian 
“Governor ”’ of Eastern Java, warned that, at an early date, 
British troops would enter Sourabaya, and other areas of 
Eastern Java, to restore order. He added that the full terms 
of the proclamation by Lieut.-General Sir Philip Christison, 
C.-in-C., Allied Land Forces, Netherlands East Indies—that 
those responsible for the murder of Brigadier Mallaby must be 
handed over, or all British forces would be brought to bear— 
should be fulfilled immediately. The Indonesian Nationalists 
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answer was to call upon all former Netherlands East Indies’ 
army instructors to report to Jogjakarta, where the “‘ People’s 
Defence Army ”’ was training, and to begin heavy military 
preparations round Bandoeng. While, on November 9, 
British leaflets were dropped on Sourabaya, Lieut.-General 
Christison issued a further warning to the effect that strong 
British forces brought from overseas would seek out and 
punish those responsible for the murder of Brigadier Mallaby 
and tolerate no resistance. He denied this was an attempt 
to settle the political future of the Indonesians by force. 

Brigadier Mallaby’s death caused some _ ill-conceived 
criticism of the British Government’s direction of British 
troops to the task of maintaining law and order in foreign 
territory, although Admiral Mountbatten, Allied Supreme 
Commander, South-east Asia, on September 29, had said the 
function of his forces in the Netherlands East Indies, besides 
accepting the Japanese surrender, was to protect the people 
and maintain law and order until the lawful government was 
able to work again. Dr. Soekarno, about the same time, said 
the Nationalist Movement was not anti-white, that there was 
no anti-British feeling in Java, that the Indonesians were 
fighting against the continuation of Dutch colonial policy “ of 
exploiting Indonesians,”’ that while the Indonesians wanted a 
complete break with Holland, the Dutch would be free to live 
alongside the Indonesians, and there would be no racial 
discrimination, and that the movement did not intend to use 
force to achieve its aims. He was opposed to violence. 

A Nationalist Movement in Java is no new feature: it 
was strong for some years before the war. Many Nationalists 
were exiled from Java by the Dutch Government when Japan 
struck at Pearl Harbour. The really new feature is the 
revelation of the violent extent to which Nationalist ambitions 
have been encouraged by either the Japanese, the Indonesian 
extremists, or both. Many moderate supporters of the 
Nationalist cause have been undemonstrative. Inflamed by 
Japanese propaganda (and encouraged by the liberties accorded 
them) the extremists got their chance to demonstrate their 
anti-Dutch feelings, partly because the Allied forces did not 
arrive soon enough, or in sufficient strength, after the Japanese 
surrendered. The Japanese expected an Allied air-borne 
occupation of strategic points in Java which, they imagined, 
would follow within a day or two of their capitulation. Con- 
sequently, they concentrated their forces at a few selected 
points, at the same time disbanding those Nationalist forces 
they had recruited to help them. This meant that the 
Japanese controlled very little of the island, giving the 
Nationalists a chance, which they readily seized, to control 
parts of the rest. Since mostly the Nationalists are educated, 
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and “‘ specialists,” they are capable of taking control of the 
electricity and water works, the railways, the police, in short 
the essential services. Of Java’s population of approximately 
47,000,000, it has been estimated by a British officer who has 
spent the last three-and-a-half years in Java, the Nationalists’ 
followers number 5 per cent. (approximately 2,300,000). 
Dr. Soekarno’s is not the only Nationalist party ; there are, 
perhaps, half a dozen others, more or less. Illiteracy is wide- 
spread: the general assumption is that it is 80 per cent. of 
the population, a percentage which stresses the considerable 
advantage the Nationalist leaders hold. Before the war, 
Nationalists expressed their ambitions moderately, in contrast 
with to day’s expressions by extremists among them. Politi- 
cally the Nationalists are pan Asiatic. 

The kingdom of the Netherlands consists of Holland, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Surinam and Curacao (West Indies). 
Under the Constitution, the three parts of the Kingdom over- 
seas have their separate Constitutions, enacted by Parliament, 
and these Constitutions must comply with certain broad 
principles, specifically laid down in the State Constitution, 
the most important being autonomy in all internal affairs 
(which has been an essential part of Dutch overseas constitu- 
tional law since 1922). The present Constitution of the 
Netherlands East Indies dates from 1925. Apart from 
autonomy in internal affairs, it embodies laws providing for 
personal freedom, freedom of political association, freedom of 
religion and freedom of the Press (subject to the maintenance 
of order). Another important function of the Constitution 
is to safeguard the well-being of the native population in 
their relationship with other communities, for example the 
sale of land is prohibited in order to protect the natives from 
expropriation by the more business-like European, Chinese 
and Arab communities, who can only lease land from native 
owners, and then only with specific Government approval in 
each case. 

The system of government embodied in the N.E.I. Consti- 
tution is briefly that the Executive (Governor-General and the 
heads of departments) shares political power with the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The consent of the Legislative Assembly 
has to be secured for all legislation. Actually, there are (or 
were) no defined political parties either supporting the 
Executive or opposing it; consequently the consent of a 
majority of members of the Legislative Assembly has to be 
gained in each case where the Executive proposes legislation. 
The Dutch define this procedure as “ government by persua- 
sion.’ Obviously, it was a democratic procedure to the 
extent that the Executive could do nothing without first 
introducing a measure in the Assembly and getting a majority 
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vote, and also in as much as the Executive had to answer to 
the Assembly for its actions and policy. 

But the Constitution of 1925 could not be said to be 
completely democratic, because the Assembly could not 
force the Executive to resign and then take over respon- 
sibility. Provision was made for occasions on which a 
deadlock might arise, when the consent of the Legislative 
Assembly could not be obtained for measures introduced 
by the Executive. The alternatives before the Executive 
were to accept the Legislative Assembly’s verdict, or to 
appeal to the Crown. In an emergency the Governor-General, 
on his own authority, could certify a disputed measure 
provisionally ; but the Assembly could also appeal imme- 
diately to the Crown. The Dutch Parliament in Holland 
holds supreme and ultimate political authority in relation to 
Netherlands East Indies matters because the Minister for the 
Overseas Territories at The Hague is responsible to the Dutch 
Parliament for decisions in such cases. In other words, the 
position of Parliament in Holland is the basis upon which the 
whole political system of the Dutch Empire rests, and this 
implies political, though distant, control of the administration 
of the Netherlands East Indies from the Hague. 

The terms of any offer which may be made by the Dutch 
Government to the peoples of the Netherlands East Indies, 
presumably, will be based broadly upon the proposals made 
by Queen Wilhelmina in her speeches of May, 1941, and 
December 6, 1942. On December 6, in a broadcast from 
Radio Orange, Her Majesty said :— 

** At this moment, my thoughts are more than ever with my 
compatriots in the Netherlands and the Netherlands Indies. After 
<n age-old historical solidarity which had long since passed the era 
of colonial relationship, we stood on the eve of a collaboration on a 
basis of equality... . 

“It is my intention after the liberation to create the occasion 
for a joint consultation about the structure of the Kingdom and its 
parts in order to adapt it to the changed circumstances. 

** A conference of the entire Kingdom . . . will be convoked 
for this purpose . . . in which prominent representatives of the . . 
overseas patts of the Kingdom will be united with those of the 
Netherlands at a round table. . . . Especially in the Netherlands 
Indies detailed material has been collected for this purpose, and it 
was transmitted to me in December, 1941, by the Governor-General. 
. . . It is beyond doubt that a political reconstruction of the King- 
dom as a whole, and of the Netherlands and the Overseas Territories 
as its parts, is a natural evolution. 

**T am convinced that . . . after the war it will be possible to 
reconstruct the Kingdom on the solid foundation of complete 
partnership... . I know that no political unity nor national 
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cohesion can continue to exist which is not supported by the 

voluntary acceptance and the faith of the great majority of the 

citizenry. 

“. I know that the Netherlands, more than ever, feel their 
responsibility for the vigorous growth of the Overseas Territories 
and that the Indonesians recognise in the ever-increasing collabora- 
tion the best guarantee for the recovery of their peace and happiness 
The war years have proved that both peoples possess the will and 
the ability for harmonious and voluntary co-operation. 

*“ . . I visualise, without anticipating the recommendations of 
the future Conference, that they will be directed towards a Common- 
wealth in which the Netherlands, Indonesia, Surinam and Curacao 
will participate, with complete self-reliance and freedom of conduct 
for each part regarding its internal affairs, but with the readiness to 
render mutual assistance. 

“Tt is my opinion that such a combination of independence and 
collaboration can give the Kingdom and its parts the strength to 
carry fully their responsibility, both internally and externally. This 
would leave no room for discrimination according to race or 
nationality.” 

Dr. van Mook, Lieutenant-Governor of the East Indies, in 
Batavia on October 15, speaking in response to requests for a 
statement of Dutch policy, said, according to the special 
correspondent of The Times, that the Dutch Government was 
ready to open discussions with the Indonesian leaders on the 
basis of Queen Wilhelmina’s speech in 1942, but not until 
discussions could take place in a free atmosphere. Dr. van 
Mook emphasised that during the re-occupation of the first 
parts of the East Indies by General MacArthur’s forces, the 
principles outlined in the speech had been put into practice 
with great success. He added: 


“‘T think most of these happenings are the result of misunder- 
standings and the years of Japanese oppression. We Dutch have 
learnt that whatever remained of the old colonial system should go. 
Weeknow the Indonesians should have an ever-increasing share in 
responsibility for the common task until they can cope with all the 
problems of the modern world. We know many of them are eager 
to begin the work of reconstruction. We know that the racial 
hatred preached by the Japanese is as alien to their character as to 
ours. As soon as some safety and freedom of thought and expression 
can be restored I am ready to discuss the future in the most generous 
and liberal way. Our responsibility, both towards this country and 
towards our allies and the rest of the United Nations, demands that 
we should try to bring about a satisfactory situation as quickly as 
possible.” 


Until August 15 the Netherlands East Indies were in 
General MacArthur’s command. When, after a change in the 
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boundaries of the respective military zones, the difficult task 
of occupying the East Indies fell to Admiral Mountbatten, 
many formidable aspects of the Nationalist problem had 
already been made manifest. Dr. Soekarno had become a 
personality who could not, wisely, be brushed aside ; his 
party, estimated variously to be between 30,000 and 100,000 
strong, appeared moderate, compared with other groups 
which, obviously, were extremist. The “ Indonesian Re- 
publican Government, which had been formed in August 
with Japanese approval, had Dr. Soekarno as its head. The 
red and white flags of the “ Republic of Indonesia *’ were 
fluttering in many places, besides upon the bonnets of the 
cars of the “‘ Cabinet’? members. (Followers of Dr. Soekarno 
took over control of two of Java’s main cities, Bandoeng and 
Sourabaya, on October 4.) 

Generally, the extremist leaders had made the most of 
the fact that the white men did not return in great strength 
and drive out, or overwhelm, by force of arms the Japanese. 
For it should be remembered that the Javanese suffered a 
severe shock when the Japanese, overwhelming the Dutch, 
assumed control of their destinies; that feeling of security 
which they had been encouraged to develop because of their 
belief in Dutch superiority was no less shaken than was that 
of the Burmese and Malayans when, finally, Singapore fell. 
Until Admiral Mountbatten’s forces, on November 10, moved 
in strength against established Nationalist strongpoints, the 
most impressive event, following Japan’s capitulation on 
August 15, was Dr. Soekarno’s declaration of a “‘ Republic of 
Indonesia.” In the weeks between, the Nationalists 
practically had a free hand; they got hold of considerable 
stores of arms and ammunition surrendered (or given them) 
by the Japanese; thousands of followers became armed, 
many of them violent extremists, many mere youths. On 
November 8 General Mansergh said: ‘‘ Sourabaya is occupied 
by looters, rioters and uncontrolled masses. . . . No one’s 
life or property is safe.”’ * 

In Java, and in the nearby islands, controlled by the 
Dutch (the Dutch, who call their people Indians—almost all 
are Muslims—usually refer to the area as Netherlands India) 
the Nationalist movement is strong, as it is also, in French 
Indo-China. The basic fact dictating this attitude is a dislike 
of Western discipline ; political or racial unity is not com- 
parable in strength with that dislike. A fundamental truth 
is that Japan’s defeat of Russia in 1904-5 left as lasting an 
impression upon the minds of the peoples of the Netherlands 
East Indies as it did upon those of Indo-China. Reactions to 
the open warfare, which lamentably the intransigeance of 
extremist Nationalists has driven the British to begin, might 
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perhaps, be strongest among the peoples of India, Burma 
and Malaya; and others might be noted by critics in 
America and Russia. The alternative to the course of action 
taken by the British was anarchy in Java. With Britain as 
the occupying Power, that would have been as appalling as 
it would if the British zone in Germany had been allowed to 
become a hotbed of gangsterism. 

Although the extremists are demanding that the Dutch 
shall not be allowed to return, it would seem that the more 
moderate leaders see this as folly, since Java to-day cannot 
possibly stand on her own feet in a modern world. Indeed, 
the chronic nature of the existing state of things is its own 
emphasis that the Indonesians are not yet ready to assume 
the responsibilities of self-government ; that they are further 
off than is India—or Burma—whose interest and support the 
Nationalists, nevertheless, are trying to win. Since the 
Indonesians cannot be expected, even in the most favourable 
political atmosphere, to establish a Government, law and 
order must be re-introduced by the occupying Allied Power 
and maintained until the Dutch Government again takes up 
its authority. Because of the huge tasks of rehabilitation 
which face the Dutch at home, it is likely that the interval 
between the time the British assert their control completely 
in the Indies and the Dutch resume responsibility there, will be 
of an indefinite length. Meanwhile, the Dutch are trying to 
maintain their prestige by statements of their future intentions 
in the Indies ; in doing so they have been severely criticised 
by those who consider their attitude towards Dr. Soekarno, 
for instance, as less conciliatory than it should be if, after the 
British have re-established peace, they hope to placate the 
Indonesians and to ensure the basis of a stable government in 
Java. But the British Government, at least, is well aware that 
Holland is in a difficult position, being physically weak and, 
at the same time, holding the view that the people of the 
Netherlands Indies are not ready for the onerous responsi- 
bilities of self-government. In Burma, as in Java, the flame 
of Nationalism burns brightly, yet the British White Paper 
dealing with the future of Burma might easily be quoted by 
the Dutch Government as expressing a policy not so very 
dissimilar from theirs for the Indies. To those inclined to 
adopt a harsh attitude towards the Dutch, guilty of several 
mistakes though they may be, that is a fact worthy of reflec- 
tion. The link between events in Holland’s overseas terri- 
tories and Britain’s could be close ; what happens politically 
in one place in the same area may be expected sometimes to 
have repercussions in another. 

RONALD PEARCE. 


November 12, 1945. 
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LIBERTY COMES FIRST 


WE have heard much of a sort of classical group of freedoms, 
called loosely “‘The Four Freedoms,” since the Atlantic 
Charter was first propounded, as though they represented the 
ultimate aims of the liberal democracy that was to flower 
over all the earth when the war was finally won. These were : 
Freedom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Freedom of Speech 
and Freedom of Conscience, or Religion, but of the fifth (and 
greatest) freedom upon which so much of the world’s happiness 
and prosperity will depend far too little has been said and 
written. This fifth freedom—the freedom of the individual 
to go and come at will, to mould his own career, to rise to 
the greatest heights, or to become a clod—this is freedom 7m 
excelsis—the freedom that gets the world’s work done, that 
solves the world’s political and economic and social problems, 
that raises the standards of human character and citizenship. 
This is the freedom for which, basically, the present calami- 
tous war has been fought, and, now that victory has been so 
dearly won, we cannot afford to throw away the precious 
personal freedom for which good men have died, or’ been 
cruelly maimed, or suffered the protracted misery of prisoners 
of war. Their sacrifice will have been a mockery, and the war, 
and the victory will have been in vain. 

We fly at our masthead, then, not four flags symbolic of 
the Atlantic Charter, but five flags to remind our readers 
that the greatest struggle of mankind, down the ages, has 
been on behalf of the freedom of the individual, the private 
rights of the common man, and a revolt against all forms of 
physical and spiritual slavery, under which though human 
beings (as animals in a zoo or livestock on a well-fenced farm, 
wax fat in the enjoyment of the Four Freedoms) they remain 
spiritually warped, physically frustrated, and morally bank- 
rupt. A State or Nation built of such human material will 
not long endure. 


From the Victorian Liberal, 
September 1, 1945. Melbourne, Australia. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


A YEAR’S subscription to The National Review makes a very 
good Christmas present to friends both at home and abroad. 
At a time of great political difficulty in England, and of general 
economic trouble everywhere, it is a help to busy men and 
women, who have not time to read all the papers, to have a 
review, which will neither mislead nor conceal the truth. 
The cost of an annual subscription is 36s., including postage. 
This sum should be sent, together with the name and address 
of the person to whom the present is to be given, to The 
Manager, National Review, Rolls House, 2 Bream‘s Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 


ANARCHY IN DEMOBILISATION 


IF the reunion of men and women with their families and 
friends were the be-all and end-all of the demobilisation of the 
Forces, no valid objection could be raised against an age and 
service group system of release for the Navy, the Army, 
and the R.A.F. The same would hold good if all sailors and 
airmen wished to follow the lead of the Right Hon. Ernest 
Bevin, M.P., and the Right Hon. George Isaacs, M.P., if they 
proposed to earn their livelihood as dock labourers or as type- 
setters. After enjoying their leave, they could walk straight 
into a job, because loading or unloading ships is mainly a 
matter of physical fitness, while any man or woman with 
normal faculties, assuming that he or she has learned his or 
her letters, could enter the ranks of compositors. 

Sad to say, however, the problem of demobilising millions 
of men and women in a society which practises a “ division of 
labour” is considerably more complex than has apparently 
been realised by either Mr. Bevin, the originator of the present 
plan, or by his successor and abettor, Mr. Isaacs. Although, 
at the present juncture, the demand for labour by far exceeds 
the supply of labour, it is wholly impracticable for all demobs. 
indiscriminately to walk straight into jobs. Yes, even were 
they willing to return to their old civil life jobs. 

For example, suppose that a million or two released men 
and women want jobs in peace-factories, or mills, or work- 
shops. Once upon a time, Old England could boast that she 
was “ the workshop of the world.’’ In modern workshops, 
nevertheless, jobs don’t grow quite so freely as gooseberries 
on bushes. 

In the majority of industries two distinct varieties of jobs 
stand out, namely, for skilled and unskilled labour respec- 
tively. To fit a man for a skilled job is not solely a matter of 
a period of training. In order to master his chosen craft or 
art he must be endowed with certain talents, as well as 
intelligence and perseverance. It is true that a third variety 
of labour is often cited nowadays, but this variety owes its 
inception to politicians who obviously lack industrial exper- 
ience, or are unfamiliar with working class life.* The term 
semi-skilled labour is applied to factory operatives who 
become extraordinarily dexterous at, or proficient in, a few 
jobs through constant practice, yet a job of this kind may 
actually call for less exertion and less understanding than that 
of an ordinary manual labourer. In the words of the founder 
of the Liberal policy of laissez-faire, or free competition, “ the 
man whose whole life is spent in performing a few simple 

* “The argument that the diversion of people from one industry to 


another is easy suggests a literary man’s unacquaintance with the actual 
conditions of working-class life.” Sir W. Ashley, Pres. Add., B.A.M., 1924. 
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operations, of which the effects, too, are perhaps always the 
same, or very nearly the same, has no occasion to exert his 
understanding, or to exercise his invention in finding out 
expedients for removing difficulties which never occur. He 
naturally loses, therefore, the habit of such exertion, and 
generally becomes as stupid as it is possible for a human 
creature to become.’’ * In less ornate language, semi-skilled 
labour is one of the lowest forms of unskilled labour. As a 
particular variety of skilled labour it no more exists than a 
species of semi-sane men in the genus homo sapiens. 

At the root of a rational demobilisation plan, therefore, lies 
the ubiquity of two, but two only, classes of industrial labour, 
and the question arises whether they should be treated iden- 
tically, or whether either should take precedence of the other 
in its release. The answer, though none of our Socialist 
experts has sought it, is not far to seek. 

By definition, an unskilled workman cannot get on with 
the job of a skilled workman, whereas the latter can replace 
the former. On this ground skilled workmen could already 
claim priority, and there is another weighty reason for dis- 
crimination in demobilisation. In many factories, mills and 
workshops, unskilled labour would be lost and helpless but 
for the presence of skilled labour. Indeed, unskilled workers 
actually depend for their employment on the prior activities 
of skilled workers. For instance, if a new factory is to be 
devoted to the manufacture of machine-tools, or typewriters, 
or refrigerators; designers, and inventors, and experimentors 
must first get busy. Thereupon draftsmen, pattern-makers, 
moulders, founders, tool-makers, tool-setters, etc., must do 
their stuff. Only after skilled workmen have finished their 
work can jobs for unskilled workmen become available. 

When the man-in-the-street reads in his morning paper 
that the ‘‘ Stokes ”’ super-tank was rolling off the production 
lines within three months of the blue-printing of the finished 
drawings, he has not the foggiest notion of what was involved. 
He has no conception of the repercussions upon jobs, or of the 
war-time cost of the scrapping and waste deliberately incurred 
for the speedy delivery of more deadly weapons. Unless 
alternative jobs could have been devised for unskilled labour 
in the interim, it must have been stood down or given a holi- 
day. Consequently, whatsoever their age or length of service, 
skilled workmen should have priority in any rational demobi- 
lisation plan, not in their interest or through class privilege, 
but in the interests of unskilled workmen themselves. In no 
other way can a whole series of formidable bottle-necks be 
obviated. 


* Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Book V, Chap. I, Part III, Art. 2; 
Vol. II, p. 267. 
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Broadcasting on May 18, 1945, the Right Hon. C. Attlee 
“‘ argued from the premise that, since the Spitfire was produced 
nationally, we could also produce all the equipment needed by 
our housewives on the same basis.”’ In arid lands, patient 
mules sweat day after day at irrigation pumps. Can it be that 
the credit for the resultant harvest belongs to these four- 
footed workers? Mr. Attlee’s argument betrays not only 
disregard of the superlative importance of human intelligence, 
but a confusion of cause with effect ; of the creations due toa 
few men’s brains with the work of a multitude of hands. The 
Spitfire, for which it has been claimed that its superiority over 
the Messerschmitt saved the country in the Battle of Britain, 
was conceived, by the Grace of God, in the mind of R. J. 
Mitchell ; it was actually produced by Supermarine Aviation 
Works (Vickers) Limited ; and sent up to show its 367 m.p.h. 
paces before the war, and the patriotism of Lady Houston, 
which enabled us to win the Schneider Trophy should here be 
remembered. 

The Government’s demobilisation plan is bound to prove 
a fiasco for other reasons than its failure to draw a distinction 
between skilled and unskilled labour. There exist also two 
distinct varieties of employment. Productive employment 
and unproductive employment. During the Battle of Britain, 
Mr. Ernest Bevin was quite frank on this point. In a message 
to the wage-earners he said : ‘‘ The greater the workers’ bonus 
or piece-work earnings, providing that they are based on in- 
creased production, the happier I should be,” and Mr. Bevin 
would assuredly have been unhappy had greater piece-work 
earnings coincided with a restricted production, higher costs, 
and higher prices. To-day an increased production of con- 


sumer goods is admittedly vital to Great Britain’s rehabilita- 


tion. The shelves in many shops are bare, yet in denying 
priority to producers, the Government is in effect proposing 
to harness the horse behind the cart. The demobilisation by 
age and service of shop assistants is impotent to augment the 
supply of goods, while, until peace-industries have got into 
their stride, additional shop-keepers must lack a sufficiency of 
wares which they can buy and sell. 

To implement the policy of providing full employment is a 
Ministerial pledge, and to this end legislative sanctions have 
already been placed upon employers. The output of manufac- 
turers and the activities of farmers are controlled and directed. 
No production whatsoever is possible, however, without 
labour, both skilled and unskilled, yet control of either is 
conspicuous by its absence. In fact, according to Mr. Isaacs,* 
“ our ultimate object is that individual workers in the country 
should have complete liberty to earn their livelihood in the 


* At a meeting of the Trades Union Congress, September 15, 1945. 
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way they prefer,’ an objective which reminds one of the 
virtues claimed for laissez-faire. In the opinion of Mr. J. L. 
Garvin,* “on no subject are our Socialist ministers and their 
rank and file more deceived. The dynamic system of Russia 
does not derive from the doctrines and dogmas of Karl Marx 
framed 100 years ago.”’ ¢ It is a system of State Capitalism 
fundamentally based on compulsory and stimulated labour. 
Efficient Socialism depends absolutely on the compulsory allo- 
cation of labour. When the rank and file of British labour are 
faced with that proposition they will not have it at any price. 
Yet when they claim that nationalisation, or regulation of 
industry, shall not affect their right to strike, they are subject 
to an anarchy of conflicting ideas.{| The Russians are realists. 
In the Soviet Union, the obligation to work overrides any 
right to strike, and the workers are given some choice, though 
not a free choice, of the way in which they earn their livelihood. 

On the knotty problems of overseas commerce our Socialist 
Ministers are likewise subject to an anarchy of conflicting 
ideas. They emphasise the importance of increasing exports, 
but leave out of account what the exports consists of—raw 
materials, partly manufactured goods, or highly finished goods 
—and whether the prices realised are high or low, a very 
decisive consideration. A low export price naturally signifies 
a low rate of wages for the labour employed, and/or a small 
return on the capital invested. As everybody should know, 
during the past decades hundreds of millions of tons of super- 
lative British coal—a wasting national asset—were exported 
at prices which did not cover the bare costs of mining. The 
outcome was that the price of coal to home consumers, both 
industrial and domestic, had to be raised in order to provide 
the miners with a living wage and to recoup the loss of the 
mine-owners. Now that the mines are to be socialised, losses 
on the export of cheap fuel will fall on the State which is to 
say, on taxpayers. Similarly, owing to the competition of 


| cheap native labour in Eastern countries, the export prices of 
_ cotton piece-goods and yarn have long been unremunerative. 


So much so that, after a war to make the world safe for 
Democracy, Lancashire manufacturers declared in the House 


* “ The Economic Battle of Britain will be hard.” The Daily Telegraph 
and Morning Post, September 20, 1945. 

+ ‘‘ Marx envisaged a rudimentary kind of society in which it is assumed 
that all the workers are of one type, and that all industries are equally easy 
or difficult, or that ten men working for one hour will produce the same 
amount of wealth no matter what task they are engaged upon.” Das 
Kapital, Moore and Aveling’s translation, p. 29. 

+ ‘‘ Unrestricted liberty is anarchy ; there are no rights without duties ; 
and freedom is not a gift. It is a prize.” The late Colonel Frank Knox, 
Secretary U.S.A. Navy, Lincoln’s birthday anniversary address, February 12, 


1943. 
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of Commons that juvenile labour and low rates of wages were 
essential to the maintenance of their export trade, and this 
though the efficiency of our textile operatives by far exceeds 
that of Indian operatives. Herein lies doubtless the explana- 
tion of Sir Stafford Cripps’ decision to leave the textile industry 
to private ownership, and, in their subjection to an anarchy of 
conflicting ideas, our Socialists have completely overlooked a 
very different range of industries in which export prices are 
remunerative. 

On the whole, it is the technical industries—the great 
engineering, electrical, automobile and fine chemical indus- 
tries—which yield the most favourable export prices.* For 
this economic phenomenon there are two practical reasons. 
In the first place, these industries provide employment for the 
biggest percentage of brain-workers—scientists, inventors, 
designers, technicians, and a mass of craftsmen—with the 
consequence that competition for the world’s markets is 
confined to countries where the cultural industries have been 
developed. In the second place, it is to the same industries 
that mass-production methods can be applied, and in them 
that costs fall rapidly with an expanding output. The conse- 
quence is that the superimposition of a somewhat speculative 
export market upon a secure domestic market enables pro- 
ducers to quote ever lower export prices and still show a profit. 

It has long been the fashion to suggest that the preponder- 
ance before the Second World War of American and German 
products in the most lucrative of export markets was attribut- 
able to the technical superiority of, or greater enterprise on 
the part of, their manufacturers, but this airy explanation is 
untenable. On March 16, 1926, at the height of America’s 
export boom, Mr. Herbert Hoover was Secretary of the United 
States Department of Commerce, and, like the Editor of The 
Economist, he kindly allowed the National Protection cat to 
peep out of the International Free Trade bag. “ Further- 
more,” he said,t “‘ we have had a great advantage, which we 
must not deny, in that by volume production, made possible 
through a great domestic market, we have been able by repetitive 
processes to apply or focus every advance into standard com- 
modities of high quality and low costs of production.”’ Little 
wonder that it should have been stated that ‘half of the 
factories and workshops in Great Britain are hopelessly out- 
of-date.”’ { It is only in war years that British manufac- 


* “The annual net output per wage-earner in the cotton industry for 
the year 1924 was £164, against {271 and £273 in the engineering and motor 
car industries.”” The Economist, March 17, 1928. 

+ ‘The Future of Our Foreign Trade,” an address to the Export 
Managers’ Club of New York. 

+ The Right Hon. Philip Snowden, October 31, 1929. 
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turers can rely on their home market. It is only when we are 
fighting for our existence that British manufacturers and 
their work-people are given the chance of proving that, in 
enterprise, inventiveness, resource, ingenuity, and efficiency, 
they can hold their own with any country, not excluding the 
United States.* 

Since there exist two different classes of exports, profitable 
and unprofitable, it becomes clear why the exportation of 
technical products and highly finished manufactures to the 
self-governing Dominions and Empire countries benefits the 
workers of Great Britain, and likewise why American opinion 
is so insistent on the abrogation of Imperial Preferences for 
American economic assistance, now that the war is over. 
With their great domestic market safe-guarded by unscale- 
able tariff walls, American manufacturers would be in a 
position to monopolise these profitable export markets, in the 
same way that, when Europe lay conquered, the Dritte Reich 
revealed that a hegemony of the cultural industries had long 
been its hush-hush objective. Of such pregnant factors in 
international economic relationships, and their bearing on the 
remunerative employment of labour, our Labour Government 
manifests not the slightest cognisance. 

There are also two varieties of imports. Complementary 
imports, such as tea, coffee, rice, rubber, cotton, wool, lemons, 
bananas ; such as gold, silver, copper, tin, nickel, petrol, etc. ; 
and competitive imports, such as machine-tools, motor cars, 
electrical machinery and apparatus, drugs, dyes, typewriters, 
etc. In order to pay for complementary imports Great Britain 
necessarily expands her exports ; her production increases and 
more employment is provided. Competitive imports, on the 
contrary, neither increase our production nor provide more 
employment. They merely change our employment. 

Moreover, the volume of the various imports which drive 
British labour out of one industry into another depends upon 
the foreigners’ surplus available for export, upon relative 
prices, and upon the rate at which the moneys of other coun- 
tries are exchanged for the £ sterling, all of them conditions 
which are beyond our manufacturers’ power to control, and 
variable. According to a bree Trade axiom, “ capital and 
labour can readily be transferred from one industry to another 
within a country if their previous employment is taken from 


* “In both world wars British scientists have proved that they can 
more than hold their own if they are given equal facilities and support. All 
they need is the same opportunity in peace as in war.” A passage from 
Memorandum prepared by Sir Harold Hartley on the help which science 
can give to contemporary industry, and which was cited in a leading article 
in The Times, August 28, 1943. 
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them by imports,” * (”.b., competitive imports, not bananas,f), 
while “‘the demand of economists for mobility of labour 
appears in the table of contents of Sir William Beveridge’s 
book, Unemployment.” Such notions, however, must again be 
ascribed to unacquaintance with the actual conditions of 
working-class life. In practice, labour, more particularly 
skilled labour, which has served a long apprenticeship to a 
particular trade, cannot change its occupation very readily, 
and, even if labour could do so, the capital—buildings, plant, 
machinery, patterns, jigs, tools, etc.—on which labour depends 
for its employment is intended for a specific purpose, and is not 
always easy to adapt to a different purpose, though swords 
can be beaten into ploughshares. Consequently, competitive 
imports actually provoke unemployment ; they render impos- 
sible a soundly planned economy. Consequently, also, the 
cure for unemployment cannot lie in mobile labour squads, 
or the diversification of industries, or by introducing into the 
country’s economic life one of our childhood’s games—musical 
chairs. 

A fruitful line in any rational demobilisation scheme would 
be the employment of ex-service men and women in what is 
on occasions referred to as Great Britain’s “ greatest industry ”’ 
—agriculture. Unfortunately, the prospects of earning a decent 
livelihood on the land are not very bright. In moving an Agri- 
cultural Wages Bill in 1941, Mr. R. S. Hudson reminded the 
Socialist members opposite him in the House of Commons that 
“the workers have hitherto for generations believed the cry of 
cheap food. It was this cry which depressed agricultural wages 
and kept them depressed. It was cheap food, or the importation 
of cheap food on which the cry was made, that meant sweated 
labour, and above all sweated land, in the primary producing 
countries.” { His opponents remained mute four years ago in 
the face of this challenge of their Free Trade policy. 

Far from assuring full employment, and in particular that 
full productive employment on which a higher standard of life 
for all is absolutely dependent, the Government’s demobilisa- 
tion plan will inevitably conduce to mass unemployment, or 
industrial anarchy and national impoverishment. 

J. S. HEcHT. 


* Sir William Ashley, ‘‘ A Retrospect of Free Trade Doctrine,” Presi- 
dential Address at the meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Toronto, 1924. 

+ “In the House of Commons in 1927, Mr. Joseph Wedgwood poured 
ridicule on the Government’s Film Bill, which aimed at an increased output 
of home-produced films, by introducing his own Banana Quota Bill, applying 
the provisions of the Film Bill to encourage the consumption of British- 
grown bananas.” The Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, July 27, 1943. 

+ ‘‘To buy in the cheapest market is to carry out the golden rule ; in 
place of many of the glittering mottoes of our forefathers we must substitute 
the more homely and enduring maxim—cheapness.””’ Richard Cobden. 
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ATHLETIC RECORDS 


WITH the exception of a few odd events or distances in which 
nobody is particularly interested, all athletic records have 
been beaten during the past 30 years and toa certain, although 
naturally limited, extent, continue to be beaten. For this 
reason, three questions are pertinent. 

(1) Are the athletes of to-day physically superior to their 
predecessors of the last century ? Or, alternatively, 

(2) Is the improvement explainable by conditions, in- 
cluding, particularly, better methods of training ? 

(3) To what extent may further records be expected ? 

(1) I see no reason to suppose that physique in its various 
aspects has improved. In fact, a good case might be pre- 
sented to the contrary. But let there be no misunderstanding. 
Strength and good physique are, of course, not incompatible 
with athleticism, but they are by no means the same thing. 
I know many great athletes who are not merely delicate but 
positively unhealthy. The pace of modern life, the general 
trend towards development of the nervous and highly-strung 
produces a substantial number of the type that is athletically 
successful. To that extent, the modern youth may compare 
favourably as an “ athlete”’ with his perhaps tougher, more 
phlegmatic predecessor and particularly in the direction of 
specialisation. 

(2) Under the subject of conditions there is a good deal to 
examine. First of all, I do not think there is much to be said 
for the value of improved surface or shape of running tracks ; 
still less for such trifles as, say, better running shoes. But 
much must be attributed to improved methods of training. 
The unnecessarily Spartan and to some extent painful 
practices that were traditional were endured by the old-time 
athletes through a stolidity that would not be available at 
the present day. If I may venture on comparison through 
analogy, the modern athlete is finely tempered steel, his 
predecessor of 50 or 60 years ago was ferro-concrete. We may 
dismiss as of scant significance such specious claims as are 
sometimes advanced in pseudo-scientific phraseology for 
dietetic régimes adjusted for athletic requirements. 

The outstanding cause of improvement is the increase in 
competition. Until comparatively recently—I mean up to 
about 40 years ago—the field of athletics was comparatively 
circumscribed : the British Isles, if not possessing a monopoly, 
had an overwhelming preponderance. As the cult of 
athleticism extended, all sorts of unexpected discoveries came 
to light. Witness the middle-distance Scandinavian giants, 
the Field Events experts from all over Europe, the jumpers 
and swimmers of Japan, the great coloured sprinters, to take 
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a few outstanding examples. Nature has her own ideas about 
aristocracy ; and the surprise which was generally expressed 
at the appearance of great performers from all over the world 
was certainly not echoed by any careful thinker and observer, 
for this was only what he had expected and had not hesitated 
to prophesy. 

In this way, of course, the naturally gifted super- 
performers come into prominence. But more than that. 
Through competition, experiments of all kinds were inevitable, 
and mainly by trial and error certain important conclusions 
have been reached. Perhaps the most valuable of all has 
been the advantage of running all distances at as nearly as 
possible an even pace throughout. I recall that as a novice 
about 40 years ago I, in complete contradiction of orthodox 
athletic custom, advanced this point of view which met with 
almost universal opposition. To-day nobody questions the 
validity. I do not hesitate to assert that were Alfred Shrubb, 
who was hors concours about 40 years ago, to be transferred to 
modern conditions of competition, he would successfully 
oppose even the greatest Scandinavians, and that W. G. 
George would be the foremost aspirant to that much-discussed 
possibility, the four minutes’ mile. It used to be the custom 
to set the fastest possible pace at the outset of a race; to 
change gear after a burst of variable duration and continue 
at a cruising speed in the intermediate part, trusting to the 
retention of sufficient energy for a desperate effort at the 
finish. We frequently saw what we never see nowadays, 
collapse on the track before the end of the race or protracted 
exhaustion afterwards. Not that these men lacked courage 
or stamina. Far from it: they had the fortitude to drive 
themselves to the state of physical bankruptcy, the result of 
injudicious spendthrift expenditure, a condition which is 
nowadays avoided. 

Men learn both what to imitate and what to avoid. A 
discovery becomes incorporated into standardised procedure 
so that a process of evolution and selection in various directions 
produces a general elevation of the standard and the optimal 
performance of the super-type. In a word—records. 

The psychological side must not be forgotten. Any record 
is a target for aspirants ; and, especially if it is a performance 
hitherto regarded as impossible, spurs others through the 
philosophy that what one man can do can be at least equalled 
if not surpassed. 

Field events are in a different category for they demand a 
great deal more than the maximum achievement of a natural 
activity. Technique enters largely into performance and 
some trick or artifice scientifically considered, or more usually, 
accidentally discovered, has led to a revolution in practice, 
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and an improvement which would hitherto have been regarded 
as incredible. I do not suppose that any increase in pure 
speed has occurred since modern man adopted this form of 
competition. Of course there are infinitely more first-class 
sprinters nowadays than even 30 years ago, but that is a 
different matter. In all probability, the capabilities accorded 
to Harry Hutchins of 60 years ago if to some extent apocryphal 
are on the whole acceptable, and there is reason to regard him 
as, so far, the fastest runner of all time. The time for the 
100 yards or comparable distances might be shortened by any 
device in starting which enabled the runner more quickly to 
overcome inertia and to reach full speed. Is it convincingly 
proved that the conventional crouching position has an 
advantage ? Although all sprinters adopt this style it is at 
least possible that there is too much accorded to tradition, 
and that something better might be evolved. 

(3) When one recalls the number of accomplished feats 
which have been confidently pronounced by experts to be 
impossible, it is only a man not merely bold, but foolish, who 
will dogmatically advance an opinion. There must be a limit 
to human capability. What nobody can say is what is the 
extent of latent resources and when that limit has been 
reached. Furthermore, there is always the possibility of some 
athletic freak appearing, one with a phenomenal anatomical 
make-up or, what is more to the point, some superlative 
chemical property of his blood or muscles so that he can 
move faster and with less fatigue than everybody else. This 
is where the influence of increased competition is so important. 
As I have already suggested, Nature has her own ideas. Such 
a phenomenon might as well be born in a remote village in 
Siberia or China as in the Tottenham Court Road. But we 
must assess the chances of his recognition according to the 
situation of his birth. So as athleticism extends further and 
further into the world the chances of phenomenal performers 
appearing increases. 

It may be—this is purely hypothetical—that certain tribes 
or races possess some exceptional physical ability unknown 
to the world because the world has had no opportunity to 
encounter it. All we can do is to admit this possibility but 
for the present base our expectations upon what we do know, 
and indulge in attractive speculations rather than dogmatic 
pronouncements. 

A. ABRAHAMS. 


DURING GERMAN OCCUPATION 


Our village (let us still call it St. Gaston) is on the coast at a 
point where the Germans expected an invasion landing and 
our property adjoins the old castle which was the centre of 
the German defence system. Our windows overlook, in fact, 
part of their inner defences. The house, however, was never 
occupied. We were ordered to evacuate it, for strategic 
reasons, at the beginning of 1944, but were permitted to 
remove all our belongings and to occupy another villa lower 
down in the same quartier—at our own risk, of course. Part 
of the enclosing wall was thrown down and some hedges and 
ornamental shrubbery razed to open a field of machine-gun 
fire. The house itself, with the houses of two neighbours, 
was to have been blown up ; but 48 hours before the time set 
for the explosion the occupying forces slipped out overnight, 
on August 20, 1944, without firing a shot, and the Allied 
troops, landed on the coast further east, moved into the 
valley of the Rhone by an inland route. We suffered no 
active military inconvenience except a day and a night in the 
cellar while the demolition squad left by the Germans were 
blowing up their ammunition dumps. A miraculous escape ! 

Much earlier than that—in November, 1942—I had been 
sent away as an enemy alien, not directly by the Germans, 
but by a local French administration over-eager to collaborate. 
I say “‘ over-eager ’’ because the order from the Prefecture, 
under which our then mayor professed to be acting, expressly 
exempted persons “‘ having direct French attachments—a 
French husband, a French child, etc.’’ Our daughter, born 
in France of a French mother, and under 21, was (as the 
mayor well knew), under the French law willy-nilly French ; 
but he concealed that clause even from the gendarme who 
came up at noon of a Saturday to invite me to leave town 
before night. I had the choice of seven interior departments 
(all undesirable in winter), and chose at hazard the only one 
I knew at all, and once there was not permitted any other 
guess. It was cold and dreary, the hotels bad, the food chiefly 
rutabaga and spinach, with now and then a dish of lentils (or 
rather, vetch), but there was no constraint except that I 
must not go outside the village limits. Tiresome but not in 
the least tragic. 

There I saw the full text of the Prefect’s order, and began 
vain applications in high official quarters to have the expulsion 
order revoked. It was admitted that I should not have been 
put out—should not have gone—but being out, could not go 
back again. And then, after several months, the suggestion 
of a new line of strategy flashed out at me from the seemingly 
wholly unrelated source of a pastry-cook’s window ; for in 
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spite of the meagre diet at the hotels (and elsewhere, except 
for those who could afford to go into the black market), the 


| pastry-cooks were then allowed to open and to sell one or 


two days in the week. This radiant well-spring of new ideas 
was a tempting layer cake with jelly in the middle and candied 
fruit on top. Quick decision and prompt action did the rest. 
I bought the cake and, with a local féte as special excuse, 
presented it to the ancient maiden who practically ran the 
police department “in recognition of her many courtesies,” 
which were in fact real. 

A day or two later, closing an official visit to her office, I 
added ‘‘ and, oh, Mademoiselle—do you think I could get 
fifteen days’ leave to visit my property ? It is an important 
season for the garden, you understand ? ” 

“And why not?” she responded briskly. ‘‘ Make your 
request in writing and bring it to me. I will have the Com- 
missaire stamp it with his visa. Then you take it to the 
gendarmerie and they will give you the sauf conduit.” And 
I did, and she did, and they did; and in 48 hours I was on 
my way home with Sylvie, who had just come up on one of 
her fortnightly visits. 

Arriving in St. Gaston, the regulations required that I 
report at once to the local gendarmerie. The adjutant looked 
at my sauf conduit with official disapproval. ‘‘ Who gave you 
this? ’’ he asked darkly, frowning at the signature. ‘A 
chef de brigade, eh? He had no authority to give you fifteen 
days’ leave, a sauf conduit for fifteen days’ leave.”’ 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘ here Iam. What are you going to do 
about it?” 

He leaned toward me confidentially. ‘‘ Nothing,” he 
grinned. ‘“‘ Listen, Monsieur. If at the end of the fifteen 
days you want to stay a little longer, come down here a day 
ahead and I will give you ten days’ extension. And should 
that not suffice, similarly another ten days—you under- 
stand ?”’ I had slipped in through the back door, but I was 
im. And soon after, a sort of off-hand telephone message 
from the Prefecture (never explained) informed the local 
authorities that ‘“‘ Mr. Hardinge might remain in St. Gaston,” 
and I dropped out of further notice. 

Better to assure remaining there, I went no more into the 
village, but kept behind my own walls and hedges in the 
character part of an old gardener. When later a suspicious 
German liaison officer came to the Hétel de Ville with the 
inquiry if there were not an American still living in St. Gaston, 
the Mayor assured him that ‘‘ that man had been sent away 
long ago.”’ That, of course, was all that the official record 
showed, my re-entry having been wholly informal ; and His 
Honour sensed the rising Anglo-American tide and was 
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already setting his sail to ride on it. He even sent a con- 
fidential messenger to warn me to take to the maquis if I 
could, but in any case to “ act as if I wasn’t there.” 

The Germans had come in during my absence, about 7,000 
in the first lot. All empty villas (and there were many of 
them, summer residences of city people) were requisitioned 
and turned over to them. When the owners got them back, 
a year and a half later, they were a sorry mess. It was in 
fear of that probability that I had insisted on continuous 
occupancy by my wife and daughter, in spite of their urgent 
desire to share my exile. The mayor—then at the height of 
his collaboration phase—did indeed send up a German 
billeting squad (guided by the same man who later brought 
me his warning), with the suggestion that “‘ eighteen would 
be about the right number of men to put in.” 

The spokesman, a young private of excellent education, 
impeccable manners and perfect French and English, asked a 
few questions about the occupancy of the bedrooms, the 
possibilities of making space in the garage, and excused him- 
self for conference with his officer. Then he came back. 

“Madame,” he said, ‘‘ the mayor did not tell us that you 
were living here alone with your daughter, or we would not 
have come. We would not think of putting our men in your 
house under such circumstances. But I noticed your very 
lovely bathroom. Could our colonel come to use it some- 
times ? ” 

Sylvie, conscious of being face to face with force majeure 
and relieved that it was not worse, bowed to the situation. 

“Tt is at the colonel’s disposal. But he must bring his 
own fuel for the heater, for we have none ; and his own soap, 
for it is a long time since we had any in the house ; and his 
own towels, for mine are full of holes and it is impossible to 
buy any anywhere ; and his own orderly to make the fire and 
to clean up, for I have no servant ; and he must make the 
village authorities supply more water, for one bath would 
empty the house tank, and it would take several days to 
refill it with what we are now getting.” 

After all, the colonel never came. 

* * * 

Sylvie’s reply brings this long preamble nearer to a glimpse 
of the things you are especially interested in—the house- 
keeping situation, in which, of course, the chief element is the 
food situation. Beginning about five years ago with the first 
issue of ration cards, “le ravitaillement,”’ the food supply, 
has loomed larger and larger all around the housewife’s 
horizon until it has filled it entirely. It still does so. Nobody 
talks, thinks, writes or dreams of anything else. At least, 
hereabouts, in south-eastern France. We hear of interior 
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(especially more northerly) regions where people have butter 
and eggs and eat meat every day. Certainly conditions differ 
widely in different districts because scarcity or even total 
lack of transport facilities prevents interchange. But there 
are still puzzles. 

Just one, as sample of a large class: the Mediterranean 
coastal region on both sides of Marseilles is one of the richest 
in France in its profusion of vineyards, still more pre-eminent 
for its wealth of olive orchards. The transportation diffi- 
culties which shut out the dairy products, the beet sugar, the 
textiles of the north-east, must shut in the home products. 
And yet our housewives have had, and still have, to accept a 
very small ration of wine and no olive oil at all. We are now 
getting about a pint per month per person of some vegetable 
oil of which the best that can be said is that it is oleaginous 
and has no bad taste. The maximum one could buy legally 
was for a long time down to about four ounces, now and then 
down to zero. Olive oil could always be bought in the “ black 
market ”’ at 1,200 to 1,500 francs the litre (quart)—six pounds 
to seven pounds ten. Now it is down to about four pounds. 
Marseilles itself has long been one of the great soap-making 
centres of the world, the industry being based on the local oil 
production. There has not been, within the memory of living 
woman, any real soap in the legal ration. Our present allow- 
ance, for a family of three, for a month, is three small cakes 
—smaller than a match-box—of some hard, sandy compound 


| heavier than stone and of very feeble detergent power. Use- 


less for the laundry, almost useless and not at all pleasant for 
the toilet. Laundry soap of medium quality, with no maker’s 
mark, can be bought in the black market at thirty-five to fifty 
shillings for a cube weighing something less than two pounds. 
Toilet soap sells in the same quarters at about eight shillings 
the cake. 

Of course one resorted to all sorts of home recipes. Some 
speak of friends who were reduced to making soap out of 
sheep-fat and wood ashes. We would have been delighted to 
do so well ; but we had no sheep fat, nor lean for that matter, 
of sheep or any other animal. The formula most in use here- 
about took as its saponaceous ingredient the leaves of the 
common ivy which grows abundantly over all old walls in 
Provence. A big batch—all your cauldron would hold— 
would be well boiled, the liquor strained off and put back to 
boil down with washing soda, a little potash lye, a spoonful 
of Dearborn cleaner, or whatever alkali you had. If you had 
nothing else, strained and filtered liquor of wood ashes. But 


you must put in some lumps of ordinary rosin and two or 


three candles, scraped fine, to give solidity, and very early in 


the game neither rosin nor candles could be had in the market. 
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There was another recipe using resin obtained from your own 
pine trees. You tapped them as one does with the maple 
trees in the States, catching the sticky sap in plugged flower- 
pots and leaving it to evaporate its lighter components until 
the residue was a whitish, semi-fluid, fearfully sticky mess, 
very difficult to detach from anything it had touched. We 
gave the thing up at that point, but I believe in any case it 
demanded the use of potash lye. This remained obtainable 
long after candles and rosin had disappeared. 

Sylvie, prudent housewife, had a large reserve of laundry 
soap accumulated by past economies, and stored on high 
shelves to dry out to the point of least waste in usage. This 
lasted until American friends came to the relief. And this 
reminds me to stress the point that our personal experiences 
in their ensemble can hardly be taken as the “ norm,” the 
type to which the largest number of individual cases approach ; 
they may be, however, not far from an average between those 
which were much more comfortable and many others which 
were much more trying. On the one hand, we have always 
had our few hundred vines, our dozen or so of olive trees, 
some fruit, the vegetables replacing the lawn and flower 
garden. Sylvie has connections in a near-by village who are 
large-scale market gardeners, and at the expense of a tramp 
of several miles with a heavy sack we could get potatoes and 
turnips and onions and cabbage and so forth to supplement 
our rations. On the other hand, we never went into the 
marché noir, the black market, which most of our well-to-do 
acquaintances patronised to assure themselves against any 
gastronomic privation. They seemed to set no limit. One 
of them, for instance, to satisfy a whim of appetite, bought 
and had butchered clandestinely a pig which cost him 30,000 
francs—at the then rate of exchange, about 170 pounds 
sterling. An amusing feature of the affair is that he is a Jew. 

At the other end of the scale : one day (before I had begun 
to act “‘as if I wasn’t there,” to keep in hiding), I saw as I 
was coming up from the village an old woman grubbing weeds 
alongside of the road. She seemed to be choosing especially 
a sort of wild chicory. 

“Good morning, gran’ma,’’ I said. ‘‘ Getting something 
for the rabbits ? ” 

“Ah, no, Monsieur,” she sighed; ‘for the children. 
Formerly it was for the rabbits, but now? What will you? 
It makes a soup! ”’ 

Sylvie often said, “‘ For us it is hard to find food enough, 
though we have the garden and our vegetable-growing rela- 
tions ; but those who have not anything like that—how do 
they get along at all? ”’ 

One quick relief they found—at least, those of them who 
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were artisans or labourers or shop-keepers. It was to decline 
to work for, or to sell to, anyone who would not do something 
to help out their food situation. Not necessarily to give them 
anything ; merely to sell them vegetables or wine or oil which 
they could not get on their ration cards, or even to turn over 
to them coupons which one could spare from his own rations 
and they could use to supplement their own. Coupons (we 
call them “ tickets’) entitling them to buy their equivalent 
weight, whatever it may be. The ploughman has not a date 
open to turn over the earth in your vineyard until you intimate 
that you have tickets good for the purchase of two kilogrammes 
of bread which you do not need and can turn over to him. 
The haberdasher discovers a remaining spool of thread only 
after her shop has been brightened by the entry of a basket of 
cherries. 

These collateral transactions have nothing to do with the 
main operation of purchase or hire, which is effected along a 
scale of prices ever mounting and already at fantastic heights. 
The peasant who before the last war worked for 30 francs a 
day now asks and gets 150. The mason who did your repairs 
at 60 francs for eight hours, to-day receives about 400, You 
could have got a good charwoman or maid-of-all-work for 
3 francs an hour ; her modern successor gets 15, and if your 
standards are like Sylvie’s you would not want her. That 
spool of thread, also, formerly costing 2 francs, is replaced by 
poor post-war stuff, rayon ; a bobbin only one-quarter as big 
at nearly four times the price—7.50 francs. And you must 
give a ticket from your textile card, too. 

In larger items the ballooning prices have gone still higher. 
The last suit of clothes I bought, shortly before the war— 
good material and made to measure—cost 550 francs. For a 
similar thing to-day, if it could be had at all, I would have to 
pay from 1,700 to 25,000 francs. At the official rate of 
exchange this means 85 to 125 pounds. My wife could get a 
very pretty hat from a good modiste for 30 francs. The last 
one she looked at the other day (and did not buy) was priced 
at more than 1,500, seven pounds ten. She thought 150 francs 
an extravagant sum to pay for a (really good and tastefully 
made) dress. She could not hope to find one now for less than 
12,000. So my daughter makes over the old ones. 


HENRY HARDINGE. 


LONDON LORE 


In ancient times it was customary for the greatest merchants 
to live on the spot where their business was conducted, and 
they would build capacious houses in what seems to us the 
most unlikely places, equipped with every convenience and 
even luxury the times permitted. We are reminded of this 
by the early history of the Custom House in Lower Thames 
Street. In 1361, when John Asselyn held it for life, it was 
known as Asselyn’s Wharf, before which it had been Pake- 
man’s Wharf, from a former owner, and through all changes 
of ownership these two names clung to it until the times of 
Queen Elizabeth. Later in the 14th century Richard Willysdon, 
citizen and chandler, rented it for £12 a year, a rent it fetched 
for 100 years, on terms that he would rebuild it. This he did 
in 1384, and the plan of his house has been preserved to show 
what a great merchant’s house of the period was like. The 
entrance gate on the south side of Thames Street opened into 
a courtyard so large that the dining-hall, buttery and kitchen 
were all accommodated on its east side, the hall to the south 
and the others to the north, with the screens and gallery 
between hall and buttery. South of the courtyard, across a 
corridor, were a small parlour, counting-house and chapel, all 
in a row, and south of these the great parlour looking across 
the wharf to the river. 

In the early 15th century the place came into the possession 
of the monastery of Holy Trinity, Aldgate, and in 1444 they 
let it to Stephen Browne, the mayor who, during his year of 
office, sent ships to Danzig to bring wheat to London in a 
time of famine. It was confiscated at the Reformation and, 
under the name of Christ Church Wharf, sold to Amicia 
Gibson, and in 1555 Christopher Draper, ironmonger, bought 
it for £840, and held his mayoralty there in 1566--67. From 
then it was sometimes called Gibson’s Wharf and Draper’s 
Wharf, but its ancient names were used more often than 
either. The Custom House was built on the site in 1814-17, 
after the old Custom House on the opposite corner of Water 
Lane, built by John Churchman in 1382, had been destroyed 
by fire. 
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GROWING SOFT FRUITS 


THE vital need of almost all plants is a regular supply of water. 
Soil is required mainly as an anchorage for the roots and any 
riches it may possess in manures or essential elements must be 
dissolved in water before the roots of the plants can absorb 
and benefit thereby. In many garden soils where rainfall is 
below even 30 inches in the year, and especially in those 
which have not been generously manured in the past, soil 
water may become very short during drought periods. 
Usually it is lack of water which checks the growth of the 
raspberry canes and makes the strawberry crop hardly worth 
picking, though virus diseases are now rampant in many of 
the strains of both fruits as sold to the public and these virus 
diseases reduce yields. Big fruits demand big leaves and they 
in their turn demand a great deal of water to function ade- 
quately so the gardeners first aim and object should be to 
ensure that his soil has good water-holding qualities before he 
plants his soft fruits. This is to be gained by growing a really 
heavily manured crop of potatoes on the proposed site and by 
digging in plenty of compost and farmyard manure during the 
after years. 

Black currants need plenty of water and a permanently 
maintained mulch to feed them and to prevent needless 
evaporation of soil water. Commercial growers will often 
postpone picking during dry weather knowing that a good 
shower or two will add hundreds of pounds of weight to the 
crop. Red currants are much less particular and suffer from 
few troubles, but they, of course, are not grown to nearly the 
same extent as are black currants, even in private gardens. 
They need much less nitrogenous manure than black currants 
and more phosphates. 

Gooseberries have few serious troubles to contend with 
and will crop year after year provided that manuring, pruning 
and pest control are attended to. Raspberries flourish in 
damp soils but will not tolerate badly-drained soils. The 
common habit of growing a row of vegetables, peas or cauli- 
flowers between two raspberry rows can only be excused 
where the soil is naturally very rich and retentive and does 
not easily dry out. If practised on dry and stony soils both 
crops will be spoiled in any save a wet season. Loganberries 
and the blackberry tribe have similar tastes and can use 
plenty of well-rotted manure, and will need watering in dry 
weather to ensure big and juicy fruit. 

In choosing soft fruits not only varieties but strains of 
those varieties are important. This is particularly so in the 
case of raspberries and strawberries. Both are very subject 
to virus diseases. In the case of the raspberry the virus 
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disease known as mosaic can be detected in the summer leaves 
and is indicated by small irregular patches or blotches of 
yellow on the otherwise green surface of the leaf, and by a 
tendency for the edges of the leaf to curl downwards. Pro- 
gressive weakness of the canes is also a symptom and it is 
now an established fact that the once very strong-growing 
Lloyd George raspberry is getting weaker year by year save 
in the case of a few strains which have been most carefully 
rogued and maintained by experts. 

Very often one sees a yellowing of the foliage of raspberries 
and a weakening of the cane growth. A completely yellow 
leaf does not indicate mosaic but chlorosis—a form of veget- 
able anemia due to shortage of iron in the make-up. This 
may be caused by magnesium deficiency in the soil. If one 
can obtain a really robust strain of Lloyd George it is the best 
raspberry to grow, being early, large and well flavoured. The 
summer canes will also fruit at the tip if the season around 
November keeps warm and open. Failing Lloyd George the 
American raspberry Newburgh is well worth planting and will 
fruit quite usefully in its first year if cut back to a foot when 
planted. Nor does this fruiting check its new cane-growth 
for next year’s crop if the soil be rich. It is possible that 
Newburgh may be a better performer in Southern England 
than in Scotland and the north, for it comes from a warm 
climate having been raised to resist mosaic in the Hudson 
River valley area of the U.S.A. Norfolk Giant, which is late 
in fruiting, is also mosaic-tolerant, but carries rather small and 
acid fruits. For big berries Pyne’s Imperial and Pyne’s 
Royal can be recommended, but they must be really well 
grown for heavy cropping. 

Strawberries to-day are rather a problem. They go down 
rapidly to virus diseases and when one sees a two-year-planted 
bed of Royal Sovereign or Sir Joseph Paxton strawberries 
with occasional plants which are carrying very small, yellow 
or crinkled leaves, and are making miserable growth while 
their neighbours are growing strongly, you may suspect virus 
disease, and if you wish to plant a new bed you will be wise 
to buy your runners from away and not use your own. Virus- 
free strains of strawberries do exist, and when one comes 
across a really happy looking lot it is a good plan to try and 
get runners from them. Isolated in gardens they may be 
expected to keep free of the trouble provided it is not already 
established. In the case of the virus diseases of strawberries 
the infection is carried by tiny mites and by the very small 
strawberry aphis. The strawberry Tardive de Leopold can 
be quite good, but it is self-sterile and must have another 
variety as a neighbour. The flowering season of Paxton 
coincides and will set its late blossoms better than Royal 
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Sovereign. The variety Huxley, which is very resistant to 
virus and makes a large and leafy plant, can be grown and 
will crop where others fail, though its fruit is by no means 
ideal in colour or flavour. So also can Dr. Pillnitz, a compact 
grower which carries good-sized fruits but makes an inordinate 
number of runners. 

Variety is important in all soft fruits and particularly so 
in the case of black currants. Almost the only regular per- 
former which has stood the test of time is Boskoop Giant. 
Its earliness and its big berries, boldly carried on long stalks, 
make it attractive. Until the arrival recently of Mendip 
Cross, equally early and a heavier cropper, it has had no rival. 

Among the mid-season types, Davison’s Eight is short- 
stalked but very large berried, and can be quite a heavy 
cropper. Wellington’s XXX (triple X) is a heavier cropper 
but not quite so large in the fruit. For a later berry com- 
mercial growers with good land and farmyard manure avail- 
able find the Hilltop Baldwin the heaviest cropper of all. 

The only virus trouble afflicting black currants is reversion. 
This is actually a return to the wild. The disease makes itself 
very obvious in the fruiting period for when sound bushes are 
full of fruit the revert has few and small berries many of which 
fall off before they ripen. Its foliage too suffers change from 
the typical currant leaf to a simpler form, giving the afflicted 
shoot or shoots a likeness to a nettle, while occasional leaves 
are so simplified that their outline is reminiscent of an oak leaf. 
During the flowering period too, the revert can be spotted, for 
while the sound bush carries a blossom with a delicate lavender 
tint that of the revert is suffused with a distinctive ginger 
colour. The bonfire is the only remedy for reversion. Rever- 
sion is carried by a microscopic pest—the Big Bud Mite. 
Their activities within the bud cause it to assume a most 
promising appearance which is never fulfilled. Few old- 
established currant patches are without these big buds, and 
control of the virus is only gained by keeping clear of the pest. 
The usual remedy advised is lime sulphur spraying just before 
the flower buds open up. 

Black currants are so easy to grow from cuttings (taken, 
of course, only from sound fruiting bushes), that there is no 
point in keeping mite-infested relics to spread the disease 
while carrying less and less fruit. It is far better to grub the 
old bushes and start a fresh lot. Gooseberries to-day are very 
expensive and often the two-year-old bushes offered to the 
public in the Press are not worth planting. If one pays three 
shillings a bush for a two- or three-year-old, it should be a 
strong, well-grown specimen, with a good top and plenty of 
roots. These berries are simple enough to raise from cuttings 
if one takes them on October or November and plants them 
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deeply and really firmly in good, gritty soil. They are less 
likely to throw out roots in wet, clay soils. 

There are many varieties available, the choicer dessert 
sorts, such as the yellow kinds, Golden Drop, Early Sulphur 
and Leveller or Langley Gage, a pale green one, are rather 
more difficult to grow than the more robust reds and greens. 
Lancashire Lad and Whinham’s Industry are two reliable red 
types, and Careless and Whitesmith are among the best of the 
green gooseberries. The yellows, too, are very sulphur-shy 
and will lose their leaves and fruit if sprayed with lime- 
sulphur against mildew. Those in the other groups do not 
object, which is just as well, since sulphur in some form or 
other is necessary to control mildew in a wet and sunless 
summer. Muiuldew over-winters on the browned tips of the 
current season’s growth and the removal of this by tipping in 
late autumn is the first step in dealing with the disease. 

Good foliage acts as a protection against frost in an incle- 
ment Spring, and those whose fruit was not completely frosted 
will have noticed this year that below the cover of abundant 
leaf most varieties of soft fruit carried some crop. 


RAYMOND Busu. 


“CAPITAL AND LABOUR” 


A WoRKING man writes :— 

“IT do not want to take any personal advantage of anyone, 
but if my views can be of any advantage to my fellow-man, 
I shall be more than pleased to have contributed something 
to the common stock, which eventually culminates in the 
great achievements of mankind. And here I want to point 
out that “ Capital and Labour” is the Vox Humana of all 
the great achievements of enlightened mankind ; it is the two 
views blended together that produces all the great achieve- 
ments we are proud of. The massive buildings on concrete 
foundations, the great ships which plough the seas, the air 
liners which swallow space, to the intricate watch which keeps 
perfect time set in a finger ring. These, and all the great 
strides in progress, are the result of capital and labour working 
harmoniously together in national or universal ideals. Each 
have their separate economic laws which are fundamental to 
their very existence, yet neither can exist without the other. 
By economic laws, capital creates labour, and labour has to 
recreate that capital with a surplus to function at all, and no 
earthly power can alter fundamental economic laws in a 
democratic country.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“DESIGN FOR SAFETY ” 


S1r,—I hold no brief for the drivers of motor vehicles, and dislike 
speed ; but Mr. Martineau’s suggestions, in his article in The National 
Review for November for reducing road accidents are, of course, merely 
ridiculous and ignore facts. Published statistics show that pedal cyclists 
are as responsible for nearly as many accidents as are drivers of motor 
vehicles. 

Let us face facts. Pedestrians as well as drivers havea duty to perform 
if accidents are to be avoided. It is as senseless to suggest that drivers 
“ slaughter ” pedestrians as to suggest that pedestrians commit suicide. 

We never hear of any pedestrian in this country being prevented 
from crossing the street when the warning ‘‘ Don’t Cross ” is exhibited ; 
but anyone with a pair of eyes, or even with one eye, can see hundreds of 
“ Jay-walkers ” dashing across the street while vehicular traffic has the 
legal right of way. A few years ago the writer was officially cautioned 
in Melbourne by a policeman for stepping off the pavement when the 
red light was showing, although no approaching motor was in sight. 

Let us hope that the proposed campaign to reduce street accidents 
will lead to the following regulations being introduced :— 

(a) Traffic signals to be as binding on pedestrians as on motorists. 

And why not ? 

(b) Pedestrians to walk so as to face the oncoming traffic, i.e., keep 
to the left on the pavement and to the right on a road where no 
footpath is provided. 

Take at random a pre-war year—1937 :— 

In London, fatal street accidents accounted for approximately one in 
8,000 of the population ; but in Berlin only one in 27,000. Are we to 
account for this by giving all the credit to German drivers? A friend 
told the writer that, when walking in Berlin, he was summarily fined 
3 marks for attempting to cross the street against the traffic light. 

Those who put all blame for accidents on the motor car should bear 
in mind that, in proportion to the population, the fatal accidents for which 
motor drivers are directly responsible are probably no more than those 


' for which drivers of horse-drawn vehicles were responsible sixty years ago. 


Yours, etc., 
Hawkhurst, J. E. T. Harpsr. 
Kent. (Vice-Admiral). 
November 1945. 


In Sir Frank Fox’s article ‘“‘ British Constitutional Law ”’ 
in our November number, the following sentence on page 398 
contained a misprint. ‘‘. . . the people at a General Elec- 
tion by a large majority approved the Government’s action.” 
The italicised word should have been Governor’s. We regret 
this error. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


BOOKS ABOUT PARLIAMENT 


Our PARLIAMENT. By S. Gordon. The Hansard Society. 6s. net. 
Ecuors oF Bic Ben. By Sir Alexander Mackintosh. Jarrolds. 18s. 
EverysBoDy’s GUIDE TO PARLIAMENT. By W. J. Brown, M.P. Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is no doubt that the recent general election and its result have 
immensely stimulated the public desire for information about the 
working of Parliament, and this in itself is an excellent thing, seeing 
how poorly informed about Parliament the average citizen has for a 
long time been. There was no valid excuse for this ignorance, since 
books were not wanting, from the classic and bulky Erskine May to the 
admirable little volume in the Home University Library by the late Sir 
Courtenay Ilbert, of which a new edition, I believe, is in preparation. 
Then there were books of reminiscences by Members of Parliament 
and the Press Gallery—T. P. O’Connor, MacDonagh and others— 
besides the lives of recent statesmen, notably Morley’s Gladstone and Mr. 
Churchill’s biography of his father. Moreover, every work upon the 
British Constitution—I think of the names of Bagehot, Maitland, Dicey, 
Anson, Jennings and Berriedale Keith—as well as all volumes containing 
criticism of existing institutions and pleas for reform, has necessarily 
contained allusions to the working of the parliamentary machine. I 
can only, therefore, suppose that nowadays Parliament is ‘‘ news,” 
whereas formerly it was not, especially since the period when long and 
detailed reports of debates disappeared from the daily Press in favour of 
very compressed and eclectic reports accompanied by the lively and more 
personal, but less informative, “‘ sketch.” At least since the begining of 
this century began it has been impossible to gather any accurate knowledge 
of Parliament’s proceedings from the Press reports alone: and it will 
probably continue to be so, owing to want of paper and space and, still 
more, to the loss of capacity in newspaper-readers to absorb any para- 
graph of over three lines. Dr. Boyer, the headmaster of Christ’s Hospital 
in Lamb’s young days, used to read a column of Hansard between strokes 
of his birch-rod: such a combination of laudable curiosity with regret- 
table duty would nowadays be thought old-fashioned. Nevertheless, the 
movement set on foot by Commander King-Hall and the foundation of 
the Hansard Society, by encouraging members of the public to subscribe 
to the Official Reports and to study them, leads one to hope, if not that 
others may imitate the redoubtable Boyer, at least that the perusal of 
Hansard may, for some, become a natural and daily occupation. The 
aim of this society is also to sponsor the publication of books and 
pamphlets about Parliament, the first of which bore the same title as 
this article, and the second is Our Parliament, by Mr. J. Gordon, a clerk 
in the House of Commons. 

In this connection it will not be amiss to quote from Commander 
King-Hall’s introduction to the latter quite admirable handbook for 
schools and citizens :— 
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“It is the high duty of each one of us to be informed about 
Parliament and its purposes and to be concerned with its operations. 
We are, each and all of us, the custodians of the dignity of this 
famous national institution. Its efficiency as an instrument of 
governance depends upon the quality of its members and this, so 
far as the Commons are concerned, depends upon the skill, judgment 
and political honesty with which citizens discharge their electoral 
responsibilities. Democratic government enables the citizen to 
enjoy rights. Every tight carries with it a corresponding duty. It 
is the duty of every citizen to inform himself about Parliament, 
which is the guardian of our liberties.” 


These words are reinforced by Mr. Gordon’s very short but very 
good chapter on “Benefits and Responsibilities.” Indeed, the great 
virtue of both his book and Mr. W. J. Brown’s, quite apart from their 
clear conveyance of elementary information, is that they insist upon the 
importance to the nation of right thinking by all citizens about Parliament 
as a national institution—as instrument of public will, soundboard of 
public opinion and safeguard of freedom, and also as a concern to the 
proper functioning of which every adult man and woman can, and should, 
contribute by learning how it works and how it came to work, by watching 
it, critically or at least interestedly, and by exercising their vote with the 
maximum of enlightenment as to the objects, both possible and desirable, 
which by their vote they hope to attain. Also, the more people learn 
about the history of Parliament, of which Mr. Gordon packs an extremely 
skilful summary into a bare fifteen pages—the more they will know about 
the history of England, at all events since Tudor times. The more you 
know about parliamentary history, the more fascinating it becomes : 
and if I might choose one single work (number of volumes unlimited) 
to solace the remainder of my existence in some wilderness or exile, I 
would have the Journals of the House of Commons. My bones would 
be bleaching long before I had sucked out all the juice. For that is the 
worst of parliamentary study: it is of necessity a slow process, and it is 
difficult to express its results in a manner which is at once accurate, 
reasonably brief, and readable. Pundits, of course, can get up quite 
lively emotions in discussing a passage from Erskine May: I have done 
so myself, being, in all humility, a pundit, as it is my duty to be. But 
that indispensable abstract of parliamentary practice is most emphatically 
not a book to take into a wilderness : it is the juice to which I referred 
above, but in a distinctly desiccated form. Like our cardboard-enclosed 
eggs, it needs a vast deal of reconstituting, with imagination based upon 
knowledge, to be palatable or digestible. 

When one has had sixty years’ experience in the Press Gallery, and 
seen and heard all the great personalities from Gladstone to Mr. Churchill, 
as has been Sir Alexander Mackintosh’s good fortune, a book of reminis- 
cences such as his Echoes of Big Ben could hardly fail to be full of interest. 
His pages bring up the memory of many a doughty champion of debate 
and many a stirring scene: and they are well worth reading on that 
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score, although the summary is rather condensed. Yet to describe what 
happened in Parliament is not the same as writing about Parliament, 
especially for us presumedly somewhat ignorant readers ; and it is cer- 
tainly much easier. Both Mr. Brown, writing as an M.P., and Mr. Gordon, 
writing more impersonally but from still more accurate knowledge of 
procedure, have produced books that could be confidently recommended 
to readers in search of general information, who wished to be neither 
bored not misled. I have some right to praise them for I know intimately 
the difficulties they had to overcome, having almost produced such a 
book myself. Some three years ago I was pressed by an American 
publisher to collaborate, for the sake of cementing by increased mutual 
knowledge the good relations of England and the U.S.A., in a book 
which was to describe the parliamentary systems of both countries in a 
simple, graphic manner which would appeal to the public, one might say, 
of the bookstalls. I was to write the English part, some American the 
part about Congress, and the whole was to be introduced, and so made 
advertisable, by some American statesman with a name. It was hoped, 
they said, that such a work would sell at least a million copies and be 
infinitely valuable in less tangible ways. I produced a specimen chapter, 
which was approved, and in the course of a far too busy time finished 
my part: but no American counterpart had been produced, and no 
statesman had consented to write the introduction. Also, by that time 
the mutual knowledge of the two nations had, in some respects, grown 
almost oppressively intimate. So, in fact, my hard work was thrown 
away, or “‘ expended,” as they say in the Army, and nobody will ever see 
my guide to Parliament in the book shops of Main Street. It was just 
one more of those poignant little backwater tragedies in wars, which 
could be worked up into quite pretty sob-stuff by a competent hand, 
but from which I only lift the veil for the purpose of illustrating the 
difficulties of writing about Parliament. The chief of these are to estimate 
how much knowledge, if any, can be presumed in your prospective 
reader ; to decide what he wants, as well as what he ought, to know; 
and to compress an accurate description into a reasonable space. The last 
is the most formidable of all. 

Having, however, given one or two talks, with time for questions 
afterwards, about one or other aspect of Parliamentary procedure, I 
have been able to gather that people are very interested in this subject at 
the moment, but that their power of visualising what happens in the 
House of Commons is very small. What I have always tried to bring 
out is, first, what has got to be done and, then, how it is done. The great 
crux in these days is the layout of Parliamentary time, which is not 
unlimited. On the optimum length of the session there may be different 
views, according as their holder is a minister, a private member or a 
spectator: and Mr. Gordon does well to quote Mr. Churchill’s remark 
in a debate last year on the Address :— 

“Do not . . . ever suppose that you can strengthen Parliament 
by wearying it, and by keeping it in almost continuous session. If 
you want to reduce the power of Parliament, let it sit every day in 
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the year, one-fifth part filled, and you will find it will be the laughing 
stock of the nation.” 

Nevertheless, a Chief Whip’s annual difficulty is to compress the 
quart into the pint-pot, and there is a select committee now sitting to 
see if they can devise some measures for enlarging the pot or of ensuring 
that it is emptied more quickly. The problem is that of finding means 
to accomplish all the necessary action while giving all the opportunity 
desirable for conducting the necessary discussion. For, if Parliament ever 
ceases to be the national forum of debate under pressure of legislation, 
it will become of little more national importance than a borough council. 
This fact, of course, is very congenial to the out-and-out champions of 
delegated legislation, but it does not tell so much in their favour as they 
think. Unless the details of legislation are discussed, as well as the 
broad principles, at the time when they are being enacted, they will 
undoubtedly give rise to a great deal of debate later on. One can hardly 
suppose, for instance, that, if the committee stage of bills was done away 
with, questions of the kind raised in a standing committee would not 
come up on other opportunities for debate, and with the full approbation 
of the nation at large. The public confidence in parliamentary committees 
as compared with tribunals or commissions is very remarkable, in spite 
of the fact that the former can be carried away by sentiment and, under 
this influence, can ruin the work of a good draftsman. The history of 
private bill legislation proves this most decisively, as any reader of the 
last chapter of Clifford’s History of Private Legislation can easily judge. 
From the middle of the last century for some thirty years repeated 
attempts were made, in the interests of speed and economy, to devise 
means by which the hearing of parties before committees on private 
bills—after a long and costly process in those days—could be replaced 
by hearings before permanent and itinerant tribunals composed of 
judges and other persons of unimpeachable integrity. But all these 
efforts failed because the public supported Parliament in rejecting them : 
in the last resort Parliament has always wished to keep control of legisla- 
tion, public or private, and up to the present the people have always 
supported it. The exact reason for this greater faith in parliamentary 
decisions above that in decisions by tribunals has, so far as I know, never 
been formulated: but the feeling, I believe, has always been that, until 
Parliament has heard and decided upon it, a case has never been fully 
heard. And here, by a “‘ case,”’ I do not mean an action the decision in 
which depends on the interpretation of existing law: I mean a question 
whether something proposed to be enacted as law, and therefore certain 
to affect the lives and interests of citizens, should be enacted, with or 
without amendment. Even in so thoughtful a book as Dr. C. K. Allen’s 
Law and Orders, 1 doubt if sufficient weight has been given to this popular 
faith which, on the whole, has been well justified. He pleads strongly 
against delegated legislation upon “ Liberal”? grounds, and most effec- 
tively, but the practical ground of popular dislike for extra-parliamentary 
enactments and ministerial tribunals is not to be neglected. The struggle 
which made the parliamentary history of the 17th century so absorbing 
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might, in certain circumstances, break out again if an incorrect conception 
of Parliament and its relation to the people gained ground in places 
where action is decided. That is why books about Parliament are impor- 
tant, whether elementary or advanced, whether critical or approving : 
they focus people’s minds on the tasks and proper functions of an institu- 
tion which has no parallel in the world for continuity, adaptability and 
unswerving adherence to principles which, even if unsuited to other 
nations, thoroughly commend themselves to the British. Mr. Gordon 
concludes Our Parliament by giving reasons why citizens should inform 
themselves about Parliament, and ends with the following excellent 
words :— 

“For generations Parliament has efficiently controlled the affairs 
of the nation and guided those of an empire. For hundreds of 
years it has remained the admiration of the world. The secret of 
its success is the idea of fairness and of regard for the rights of 
others (amounting almost to a mania) which inspires the whole of 
its procedure. The nation will do well to ensure that none but its 
finest representatives come to Westminster to use in its service the 
matchless political instrument which is the heritage and respon- 
sibility of seven centuries of freedom.” 

Orto WILLIAMS. 


IN THE CHANNEL 


THE BATTLE OF THE Narrow Szas. By Lieutenant-Commander Peter 
Scott. (Country Life. 15s.) The Battle of the Narrow Seas began when, 
after the collapse of France, the Germans secured possession of the 
Dutch, Belgian and French coasts, fronting the whole of the English 
Channel and the southern North Sea. Their marked preponderance in 
the air at that time made it possible for them to deny those narrow seas 
to warships of substantial size, from the larger destroyers upwards. But 
the continued use of the convoy routes through those seas was still 
necessary to both sides, so that each sought to attack the enemy’s traffic 
and to protect his own. To do that, craft suitable for the new conditions 
had to be evolved, and after the craft, tactics and methods to suit them. 
The Royal Navy possessed very few small light craft of the “ speed- 
boat ” type before the war, for the ‘‘ Coastal Motor-boat Flotilla” of 
1917-18 had been laid up and not replaced until 1937, when a fresh start 
was made with new boats. The German Navy’s were rather more 
numerous, and rather more effective moreover, for a light high-speed 
diesel engine suitable for them had been developed in Germany which 
we did not possess. But in this battle as in all others, it was the human 
element that counted most, and it was won in the end because the British 
Islands and Empire produced more officers and men who were supet- 
latively good partisan seamen—using the word in its old sense—than 
did the enemy. Not the least distinguished of a remarkable body of 
officers who came thus to the front was the author of this history of their 
achievements, Lieutenant-Commander Peter Scott, M.B.E., D.S.C. and 
bar, R.N.V.R. 
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Theirs was no lightly-won triumph. As Mr. Scott says :— 

** British Coastal Forces were able to keep the initiative in the 
Narrow Seas. Not only would it be unjust, however, but also 
extremely unwise to belittle or under-estimate the achievements of 
the E boat (German) flotillas. Many of them have been most ably 
led and have wrought great destruction to our shipping, with a skill 
which cannot fail to be impressive to those in our own Coastal 
Forces who know so well the problems confronting them. The 
men who faced each other in the light craft, both British and 
German, were many of them yachtsmen before the war, who 
competed together in ocean races. The Germans are not a maritime 
nation in the way that we are, but their attention to detail makes 
them formidable opponents either in a night battle or a yacht race.” 

The author should know, for all the modesty of his narrative when it 
mentions his own experiences. He himself only joined the Coastal 
Forces early in 1942 after two years’ service in a destroyer in a junior 
capacity. By the following August, he had been given command of one 
of the new steam gunboats (S.G.B’s) and in her took part in the raid on 
Dieppe. Not long afterwards he had risen to command an S.G.B. 
flotilla—these details have to be picked out from casual mentions in the 
course of Mr. Scott’s chronicle, for but few of his own exploits are 
related while full credit is given to his brother officers who also made 
their mark—in which he was a scourge for the enemy trying to make the 
coastwise passage in the Channel; in 1944 his knowledge and experience 
of partisan warfare had become so extensive that he was brought in to 
join the Operations Staff of the Captain, Coastal Forces, in the Portsmouth 
Command, which moved from Portsmouth to Courseulles after the great 
invasion of Normandy. He was liaison officer with the American force 
of “ P.T.” boats at Cherbourg, and at the last, after the German sur- 
render, he was one of the two officers who boarded the German E-boats 
at sea, to be surrendered at Felixstowe with charts of the German mine- 
fields for the use of the post-war mine-clearance forces. 

But Lieutenant-Commander Scott is not only a skilful and gallant 
seaman, a worthy son of a great father whom the Navy—or those sur- 
vivors of Captain Scott’s day—hold in affectionate memory. He is also 
a finished artist with pencil and brush, a charming writer—as readers of 
his earlier books will remember—and a broadcaster to whom it is always 


a pleasure to listen. Of the numerous illustrations in this book, eight | 


are reproduced in colour from oil paintings by the author, seven are 
pencil portraits by him of his comrades in arms, and the remainder 
photographs. Most of the Coastal Forces’ battles were fought at night, 
illuminated by star shell and tracers of many colours, and these—from 
the purely esthetic point of view—make less attractive subjects for the 
artist than the beautiful picture of “‘ Returning at Dawn,” which faces 
p. 10° but they convey to the reader, better than the vividest of narra- 
tives, something of the atmosphere in which the Coastal Forces fought 
and won their battles. Yet the narratives are vivid enough, for the 
author has not reproduced official despatches or announcements, but has 
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gone to his brother-officers for the first-hand private accounts that they 
wrote at the time—his own account of his experiences during the Dieppe 
Raid, when he took his $.G.B., H.M.S. Grey Goose, into action for the 
first of many times is one of the best of them—and has contrasted them 
with the German versions issued shortly afterwards and almost invariably 
claiming entirely imaginary successes. He tells the story of the St. 
Nazaire Raid, which was almost entirely a Coastal Forces exploit, from 
the standpoint of the little ships which suffered so heavily ; and a very 
stirring story it is, though not more so than the many of battles between 
boat and boat, with the numerical odds nearly always in the German 
favour. 

The British M.T.B’s, M.G.B’s, S.G.B’s and M.L’s and the German 
E and R boats, were equipped with every new scientific device—radar, 
radio-telephone, high-speed engines, the latest models of guns and 
torpedoes—available to the modern fighting craft; but they were frail 
as egg-shells, and the men who manned them had no protection from 
their enemy’s fire except their own greater skill in marksmanship, mastery 
of tactics and seamanship, or endurance and determination. They fought 
780 separate actions at sea, 464 of them—which are the subject of this 
book—-in home waters In those 464 battles, 269 enemy ships were 
sunk for the loss of 76 British, and that is the measure of the ascendency 
established by the Coastal Forces. How it was done could hardly be 
better told than it is here. 

H. G. THursFIELD. 


ARABS AT HOME 


East 1s West. By Freya Stark. (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) Many and 
vari-coloured threads have been woven by Miss Stark with great skill 
into the rich pattern of this book. Its main thesis is that the contem- 
porary Arab world is no longer the romantic world of the desert and its 
nomads or the Baghdad of Haroun Al-Rashid and the Arabian Nights, 
but has in important respects been largely transformed by the ferments 
of nationalism, modern transport, industrial resources and education. 
In this changed and changing Arab society the rdle of the new class of 
young effendis is specially important. Drawn from varied origins— 
from the tents of the Desert or the villages of the Sown, from the artisan 
class in the towns or the middle and upper class groups formerly repre- 
sented by the Pashas—the young effendi is a man who has been educated 
in greater or less degree in the Western tradition, and who has become 
the bearer of the professions, the new bureaucrat, largely the agent of 
Government, and the highly active instrument of yet further change. 
Miss Stark is rightly concerned with the importance and future of this 
class; for on the one hand he and his fellows may in unfavourable 
circumstances turn into that social curse, an intellectual proletariat (of 
which there are already far too many examples in countries all over the 
world), or on the other hand he may transform himself into a truly 
creative social group such as the clerkly and middle classes of the West 
have been in their flower and prime. Miss Stark’s buoyant temperament 
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and non-political approach to life seem to dispose her to the belief that 
the second alternative is the more likely ; and one must hope that she is 
right. 

A second main thread in Miss Stark’s story is Palestine—though it is 
the Palestine problem, and not Miss Stark’s desire, which makes 
this thread obtrusive and ugly with menace. What she describes as 
“the immense emotional influence of Palestine” spreads far beyond its 
frontiers. In Egypt, for example, in circles very friendly to her and to 
Britain, she found that “practically every expression of antagonism 
would centre round that small country, whose power for troubling, like 
that of Cleopatra, age apparently cannot wither nor custom stale.”” And 
elsewhere she points out that “ Palestine is the focus for practically all 
anti-British feeling in the Middle East during the last seven years.” Yet 
all or most of the trouble could have been avoided, she says, if only the 
Jews‘in Palestine had been willing to share. 

A third and most vivid part of Miss Stark’s pattern is the tale of her 
comings and goings throughout the Arab world as a British propagandist 
during the war. She was in Aden and the little-visited Yemen; in 
Egypt, Palestine and Syria; she crossed Trans-Jordan and took the 
desert route by car to Baghdad; a colourful trip from India though 
much of Persia finds all too little room in her pages; she returned to 
Iraq in the spring of 1941 to go through the siege of the Embassy at 
Baghdad. Her work was sometimes broadcasting, sometimes writing, 
sometimes organising, as with the society with the attractive name of 
** Brothers of Freedom ” which she founded in Egypt, which encouraged 
democratic ideas and brought together men of faith and goodwill at a 
time when Brtain’s position was gravely threatened, and which Miss 
Stark then took with her to other countries. Miss Stark emphasises the 
friendliness and goodwill of the Arabs to Britain throughout the war, in 
dark days as well as in bright ; and in her obviously the Arabs have a 
most faithful and understanding friend. 

East is West is by no means all serious. Here is one of many lighter 
touches. It occurs in Miss Stark’s account of her journey across the 
desert to the Euphrates, during one stage of which she was guided by a 
tribesman of the Shammar who knew the way. 


“* He was squatting in the dust, under the beginning of the dawn, 
girt as if for a camel journey, with a knotted staff in his hand and his 
head well wrapped in the red keffiah of the Sunnis. The desert lay 
joyous and still, brown with scrub, blue with distance, scored by 
innumerable pale ruts where the traffic of the army had passed. The 
two battalions that had relieved Baghdad had come this way, and 
left the surface churned into what seemed Atlantic waves to my 
small car. The Shammari still looked upon it in the light of a camel, 
and pointed to short cuts that were never meant for tyres. What 
he was pre-occupied about was the honour of his tribe, and how 
insignificant were those few who sided with the rebels, and how 
drastically the main body had taken action against them ; he spoke 
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in what to me was a difficult Arabic of the desert, and I lost most of 
what he said, being anxious over the road, and interrupting him. 

“© Ya Shammari, is it right or left ?’ 

“** Allah is great, whichever you prefer, oh lady.’ 

*** Oh, comrade, this is no way for cars.’ 

““* Every way is good. All leads to the Euphrates.’ And he 
was back among the annals of the tribes.” 

Part of Miss Stark’s charm is her style, which combines unusual 
freshness and vitality and originality of mind, exceptional imaginative- 
ness, and a gift for unexpected, newly-minted phrase with sentence 
structure at times as obstreperous as a kicking mule. Full appreciation of 
all these qualities taken together is, like the olive, an acquired taste ; but 
no reader should refuse to partake of the banquet Miss Stark offers 
because he will have to chew particular morsels twice. Very much the 
contrary indeed; for as a whole this is a book to read and re-read, to 
reflect on and to enjoy. 


A WAR PICTURE 


EcuirsE. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) Mr. 
Moorehead explains his title in his first sentence. ‘‘ Eclipse,” he says, 
“was the code name given by the Allies to their last operation of the 
war in Europe; the occupation of Germany.” Actually his book is 
concerned with a considerably longer period. It starts with impressions 
of Sicily in the summer heat and fatigue of 1943, deals with the Italian 
campaign, and covers the fighting in France and Germany from the 
invasion of Normany right through to final surrender in the West. Mr. 
Moorehead is careful in his disclaimers, asserting that “ this is not a war 
book, nor a history, nor a social treatise or a novel” ; and insisting that 
his readers “ cannot expect accuracy or completeness or education, and 
there is precious little romance.” But in what he thinks might “‘ possibly” 
be called “a commentary,” and in what one reviewer is inclined to 
describe as sketches or impressions of the war against Germany, there is 
much that is of enthralling interest. Mr. Moorehead has been 
described as “‘ easily first of all war correspondents” ; and he certainly 
disputes that position with very few. He is a man of high sensi- 
bilities: to light and colour, to other physical sensations, to people 
and their moods, to situations, to the visible comedy and tragedy of life. 
And Eclipse has rich and varied interest. It is written vividly and ner- 
vously, in clear, often elegant sentences, by a man with a feeling for words 
and mastery of his own style, an admirable reporter both of what he has 
seen and heard and of what he himself has felt. There is also new and 
important material about the history of the war and about .the plans, 
intentions and personalities of military leaders. In addition, Mr. Moore- 
head offers what in effect (and despite the disclaimers) is an experiment in 
literary form, an attempt to fuse emotion and objective fact, to give both 
atmosphere and narrative, to say what men thought and felt and suffered 
and hoped as well as how armies and air fleets struck and moved and 
how nations were overcome and triumphed. And finally Mr. Moore- 
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head, as a sensitive and articulate man unusually responsive to the 
influences of his time, compels his readers to reflect again on the great 
challenge of our age, the spiritual riddle which, Sphinx-like, must be 
rightly answered unless our civilisation is to be finally engulfed. These 
are all matters which need more time and space to discuss than we can 
spare this month. We hope, therefore, to return to Mr. Moorehead’s 
book in our next issue. Meanwhile we would urge our readers quite 
simply to buy or borrow Ec/ipse if they can, and to read it. 


THe ProsBLeM OF UppEr Sriesta. By Robert Machray. (Allen and 
Unwin. 6s.) In this informed and careful study Mr. Machray, a well- 
known writer on Central European, Polish and German problems, has 
marshalled the facts and arguments which in his view (and in the view of 
many Poles) justify the transfer to Poland of that part of Upper Silesia 
which lies roughly south-east of Oppeln (or Opole, to give the town its 
Polish name) and contains the bulk of the great mineral wealth and 
developed heavy industries that were left to Germany after the last war 
and the plebiscite of 1921. This solution of the Upper Silesian problem 
has now, of course, been overtaken by the events which have fixed the 
western frontier of present-day Poland much farther west; but the 
historical survey and the ethnographic, political, economic, industrial 
material which Mr. Machray presents about this important area—in 
wealth of coal reserves the richest in Europe—make his book of much 
more than temporary interest. 


Torat Peace. By Ely Culbertson. (Faber, 12s. 6d.). People who 
wonder what worth-while things Mr. Culbertson, the famous bridge 
expert, can have to say about war and peace underestimate the powers of 
analysis and inference of an exceptionally clear-minded man, and also 
disregard the essentially political and social interests of a man to whom 
the game of bridge is chiefly a (very profitable) means of livelihood. Mr. 
Culbertson’s book is in essence an analysis of the factors entering into 
power politics in the modern world and the ultimate conditions that 
must be satisfied 7f world peace is to be maintained. As an analysis of 
this character it is penetrating and instructive—though whether men will 


long observe the conditions of peace remains doubtful even in these days 
of atomic bombs. But however this may be, whether readers agree with 
this analysis and whether or not the facts bear it out, there can be no 
doubt that the very clarity, austerity and logic of Mr. Culbertson’s 
analysis will prove stimulating and helpful. 
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